ree 


subsequently expressed his dis- 


‘women, for they are men of char- 
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Truth of Truths. 


Adoro te devote latens veritas,— Thomas Aquinas 


TRANSLATED BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


Truth of truths, Lord, I adore thee, 
Eat this bread and drink this wine; 
Take them, meditate before thee, 
And assimilate them mine. . 
Light and touch and taste deceive me, 
Faith comes by thy Word alone; 
Tis thy faith, Lord, I believe thee, 
Truer truth there can be none. 


In the cross is godhead hidden; 
Hidden, too, humanity; 

And I come, guest by thee bidden, 
Both ®onfessing, Lord, to thee. 
When the thief with thee was dying, 

And when Thomas did not know, 
Proof thou gavest satisf ying— 
Thus to me thy godhead show. 


Love’s memorial! None is meeter; 
Bread—true bread for souls like mine; 
Wine—heav’n gives no nectar sweeter, 
Perfect fruit of perfect vine ! 
Though I had all sins committed, 
Sins enough to stain the race, 
Through thy blood these sins remitted, 
I should see thee face to face. 


WHO ARE ANARCHISTS ? 


At the late commencement of the 
University of Nebraska, Professor 
George D. Herron of Iowa College, 
delivered a socialistic oration en- 
titled “A New Political Vision,” in 
which he said: “All know there is no 
justice in the courts. If there is an- 
archy anywhere, it had its origin in 
the courts. God sent the American 
nation to be an example to the other 
nations of the earth. We have failed, 
we have forsaken our trust, and are a 
fallen nation. Except the nation re- 
pent it cannot survive. We must 
prepare the way for a Christian state 
and for the kingship of God.” 

Governor Crouse improved the 
opportunity offered him in present- 
ing the commissions to the cadets to 
make a bitter reply. He denounced 
the sentiment as inappropriate, mis- 
leading and uncalled for. He said: 
“T feel called upon to repudiate what 
the gentleman who addressed you 
said as unwarranted in fact, and 
damaging to you just entering upon 
the battle of life. I do not believe 
this country is wholly bad and tot-" 
tering on the verge of destruction. 
I do not agree with him that our 
courts are bad, that they are cess- 
pools of corruption and founts of an- 
archy.” 

The President of the University 


sent from the assertions of Professor 
Herron. The Cvngregatwnalist, af- 
ter quoting the above cited remarks 
of Professor Herron, says: “As one of 
the editors of this paper was present 
and heard the address, we know that 
the report is substantially correct. 
Dr. Herron fully deserved the re- 
buke he received from Governor 
Crouse. The wild talk of which this 
is &@ specimen is bad enough coming 
from professicnal anarchists; from 
educated men invited to address 
young people in educational institu- 
tions it is almost [I should say quite | 
unpardonable.” 

The New York Tribune, alluding 
to the same thing, says, “The rebuke 
administered by Governor Crouse 
was richly deserved, and it quotes 
further from Professor Herron’s ad.- 
dress the words, ‘ The judiciary of 
this country is thoroughly corrupt, 
and both houses of Congress are un- 
der the influence of the money pow- 
er. The Governor made a manly 
and dignified protest against this 
sort of talk, which he said ‘was on a 
par with that uttered by men like 
John Most.’ ” 


The Tribune then adds: “ The in- 
cident forcibly calls attention to a 
type of dangerous anarchism that is 
becoming very prevalent to-day. We 
refer to the speculative and doctrin- 
aire anarchism of a few men of edu- 
cation— chiefly clergymen, college 
professors and social reformers. 
These men are really far more dan- 
gerous than the criminal fanatics 
who throw loaded: dynamite bombs 
into a crowd of innocent men and 


acter, standing and good impulses, 
whose incitements to anarchy and 
lawlessness are for that very reason 
listened to and followed by men who 
would turn away in horror and dis- 
gust from the ravings of a Most. In 
some of his Kooks Professor Herron 
declares that the present social sys- 
tem is built on injustice, and that in 
all likelihood it will have to be re- 
formed by a bloody revolution. This 
is one of those half-truths that in 
sociology are unspeakably more harm- 
ful than out-and-out falsehoods: for 
in the first place, it enables the crimi- 
nal anarchists and enem‘es of society 
to assert that some of the most emi- 
nent leaders of thought are with 
them; and in the second place, it 
tends to make anarchists of all those 
in every community who, for what- 


ever reason, find themselves seriously 


handicapped in the struggle of life. 

“We would not deny that the in- 
tentions of these doctrinaire anar- 
chists and pessimists are good, or 
that they sincerely believe what they 
say. But this reforming ardor so 
grows upon them that it finally be- 
comes & disease; and instead of try- 
ing to remedy the evils of which 
they complain by the slow and or- 
derly processes of evolution and edu- 
cation, they denounce the whole 
social system with the blind fury of 
a Thersites. The menace to society 
from men of the John Most type is 
not very serious. They are self-con- 
fessed outlaws, whose criminal vio- 
lence and unreason must always pre- 
vent them from having a large num- 
ber of followers; but when well- 
meaning clergymen, college pro- 
fessors, religious editors and social 
reformers indulge in wholesale de- 
nunciations of the civilization whose 
comforts and luxuries they do not 
scruple to enjoy to the full, they are 
striking a blow at law and order 
that makes them criminals in effect, 
though, of course, not in intention.” 

These are very just remarks, and 
they deserve very serious considera- 
tion on the part of such ardent re- 
formers as Professor Herron and his 
followers. This case illustrates the 
truth that Professor Herron is a very 
unsafe guide in measures for pro- 
moting the “kingdom of God.” 

The Advance, referring to Professor 
Herron’s address, says: 

“One of the judges of the Supreme 
Court is reported as saying that Pro- 
fessor Herron was the most polished 
anarchist who had visited Lincoln for 
some time; that the address was a 
plea for socialism in its most radical 
form. This characterization may not 
have been correct. But the incident 
shows the need of great care in re- 
vealing ‘new political visions.’ ‘Ex- 
tremes meet.’ With the best of inten- 
tions, the Christian socialist may find 
himself coming up face to face with 
the anarchist. In his passionate de- 
sire to eradicate abuses, he may get 
his arm linked into that of the man 


_who wants to eradicate the whole or- 


der of things. There are serious 
abuses connected with the accumula- 
tion and possession of property, but 
the Christian socialist must not join 
with the anarchist in denouncing all 
property rights. 

“When the Christian socialist care- 
lessly joins in this kind of denuncia- 
tion, he can hardly complain if he is 
dubbed an anarchist. He has no 
warrant in Christian ethics for such 
denunciation. The first disciples had 
all things common on the voluntary 
principle, not because it was wrong 
for the individual to own property. 
It is expressly stated that Ananias 
had the right to keep his property, 
but that it was wrong to pretend to 
give it all and keep back part. He 
was condemned for fraud. Christian- 
ity nowhere denies the right of prop- 
erty. Itis not easy to believe thut 
any socialistic: plan possible in the 
present stage of civilization would 
have brought as much good to coun- 
try homes as the present plan of 
ownership. The man, as owner and 
master of the prairie farm, plowing 
and reaping, planting trees, dividing 
into fields, building and enlarging 
houses and barns, is a larger and bet- 
ter factor than he would have been 
as a member of a community which 
had everything in common. 

“In short, communism cannot be 
urged on the ground that everything 
else is wrong. To make such a de- 
mand is to get into company with the 
anarchist.” J.C. H. 


— 


AutruismM.— Some of our readers 
may be giad of a definition of this 
term which is coming into use, and 
which was referred to in Dr. Magoun’s 
article in our last week’s issue. Web- 
ster’s Unabridged defines it as “ re- 
gardful of others; devoted to others; 
opposed to egotistic.” In Dr. Magoun’s 
article it is called ‘the latest form of 
salvation by works”; 1. ¢., salvation 
on the ground of good works instead 
of by grace, philanthophy being sub- 
stituted for the atonement of Christ 
as a reason for salvation. 


At the late meeting of the General 
Association of Iowa it was voted to 
grant a pension of $200 per annum 
for life to several of the surviving 
members of the famous Iowa band, 
who are in need of pecuniary aid 
from the Ministerial Aid Society of 
that State. This is a very just and 
generous recognition of the sacrifices 
of those noble young men who con- 
secrated themselves to the home mis- 
sionary work fifty years ago in that 
State. 

The next number of the Missionary 
Banner will appear in September. In 
accordance with the original plan of 
the Publishing Committee, there will 
be no issue for July or August. 


A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


BY. MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


It is the persistent and manifest 
disregard of the principles of the 
Golden Rule that lies at the founda- 
tion of the present perils that menace 
our national peace and prosperity. 
Were all men to obey the precepts of 
the Master, and love their neighbor 
as themselves, there would be no 
need of further arbitration. ‘From 
whence come wars and fightings 
among you?” says the apostle. “Come 
they not hence, even from your lusts 
which reign in your flesh?” 

When the brother who felt himself 
to be greatly wronged went to Christ, 
and said, “Speak to my brother that 
he may divide the inheritance with 
me,” Jesus did not say: “ Yes, I will 
do that very thing; your brother is a 
great rogue, and I will rebuke him !” 
He said: “ Who made me a judge or 
a divider over you? Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness. It would 
seem that Jesus saw the shadow of 
covetousness hovering over the appli- 
cant. In other words, Christ was 
more concerned in having the heart 
right, in having a real, honest, genu- 
ine, tender, human brotherhood, than 
in settling a. mere temporary dispute. 
He uttered a great principle, which, 
if followed, would make this a glori- 
ous world in which to live, and would 
be the death-blow to all factions and 
animosities, to all anarchy, confusion 
and strife. 

Jesus was the friend and champion 
of a universal humanity. He was 
the champion, alike, of the employer 
and the employed. What He sought 
was justice, mercy and kindness. He 
would have the rich treat the poor as 
brothers. He would have the poor 
regard the rich as brothers. The 
one great regnant fact, which needs 
to anchor itself in human hearts .to- 
day, is the fact that all men are 
brothers; that there is a solidarity 
of human interests; that if one mem- 
ber suffer, all members suffer. ' 

The greed for wealth lies at the. 
foundation of our troubles to-day. | 
And...juat » BO far.. aa apy.,individual, 
whether rich or poor, is willing to 
sacrifice the great principles of jus- 
tice and love and kindness to self- 
aggrandisement, just so far is that 
individual responsible for the bitter- 
ness and strife which such injustice 
invariably produces. “What doth 
God require of thee,O man! but that 
thou deal justly. love mercy and 
walk humbly before thy God?” 
There are mutual obligations between 
the rich and the poor. Perhaps the 
greatest temptation of wealth is for- 
getfulness of responsibility. Of him 
to whom much is given, much will be 
required. “AmI my brother’s keep- 
er?” A thousand times, yes! We 
are all children of the same Father, 
pilgrims on the same road and heirs 
of the same home. We live in a 
world of wants and sorrows. A 
right relation to the world to come 
will tend to make us deal kindly and 
justly with our brethren, here and 
now. 
Above all, let us bear in mind that 
mere material prosperity is the low- 
est of all; that social and civil devel- 
opment is of far deeper import, and 
that moral and spiritual excellence 
is the highest of all. And, for one, I 
rejoice that nothing can ever rob a 
human soul of this highest of all 
riches; that true prosperity, wheth- 
er personal or national, lies along 
the line of intelligence, virtue and 
moral principle. Let the rich and 
the poor alike remember that moral 
elements will forever determine abid- 
ing prosperity. 


THE RELATIONSHIP WHICH THE 
-PRAYER-MEETING HOLDS TO 
THE CHURCH—II. 


BY REY. J. H.. STRONG. 


1. It would seem that it is an im- 
portant supplement to the preaching 
of the Word. It seems to me to be a 
necessary attendant on the part of 
every local church in all] the ministra- 
tions of the gospel. Through the 
community of prayer the Church is 
to be endued with ‘the Spirit, and 
thereby gain to themselves the wit- 
ness of the Spirit in the power of God. 
Such was the case in the ear]y Church. 
They prayed till they received the 
tokens of the Spirit’s presence and 
power. Without him they would not 
have ventured out into the streets of 
Jerusalem, thronged with the people 
of every nation, with their message of 
salvation. Without the prayer-meet- 
ing and the Spirit’s attendant power, 
there would have been no utterance 
in the unknown tongues, and no 
poignant pangs of distress from 
no itions to discipleship of 
Christ. 
‘2. There are certain characteristics 


of the prayer-meetings of to-day in 


the relationships to the Church which 
are identical with those of the early 
Church. They were together in one 
place. There were more than a hun- 
dred of them. It was, then, a com- 
munity meeting of prayer. There was 


come were there. Our prayer-meet- 
ings are supposed to be identical in 
this respect. We are gathered in the 
unity of the personal presence of all 
who can come. 

There was with them a unity of 
mind or spirit. They were of “one 
accord.” I suppose it means of one 
thought, one feeling, one purpose. 
Their thought and feeling were of 
their mutual fellowship as partakers 
of the same faith in Christ, the same 
joys in the risen and living Saviour, 
the same hopes. They were all in 
the fellowship which goes to make 
up that experience of the Christian 
which is in common to every other 
Christian. This is not different from 
ourown prayer-meetings, rightly con- 
sidered. 

And then, there was with them 
a unity of purpose. I suppose this 
was very prominent in mind, and 
thought, and feeling. They came 
together with a singleness of purpose, 
and that was to pray for the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. Such singleness 
of purpose may find expression in 
our prayer-meetings. Our wants are 
identical with theirs in this respect. 
Jesus Christ has made us the same 
promise that he made to them, and 
there is no reason why we should not 
come together with the same purpose 
which impelled their expectant minds, 
and pray for the coming of the Spirit. 

But our singleness of purpose may 
find expression in other wants of ours 
which are imperative; and if we are 
a real prayer-meeting fulfilling our 
relationships to the Church, we shall 
always be ready unto the unity of 
prayer in bringing some specific 
necessity of ours which we feel to be 
in common to us all to the throne of 


grace. | 

I think, too, that the fellowsbip 
which belongs to a meeting of this 
kind may be enkindled in love and 
gly emotions, as any or all may give - 
expression to thought, or feeling, or 
desire. That there was similar vari- 
ety in conducting the prayer-meeting 
of apostolic times would appear from 
Paul’s exhortation to the Colossian 
Christians—“teaching and admonisb- 
ing one another in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 
Our closing admonition as pertain- 
ing to ourselves is: Make the pray- 
er-meeting a resort—come to it. 
Prepare the mind and heart before- 
hand, and bring the Holy Spirit with 
you. Take some willing, voluntary 
part, and I know that at least we 
shall be refreshed—the soul enlarg- 
ed, the spiritual life quickened. 
Sunot Gun. 


A PROCLAMATION BY [HE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WHEREAS, By reason of unlawful obstruc- 
tions, combinations, and assemblages, by per- 
sons, it has become impracticable, in the judg- 
ment of the President, to enforce by the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings the laws of 
the United States at certain points and places 
within the States of North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
California, and the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, and especially along the lines of such 
railroads traversing said States and Territories’ 
as are military roads and post roads and are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and in carrying 
the United States mails; and, 


WHEREAS, For the purpose of enforcing the 
faithful execution of the laws of the United 
States, and protecting property belonging to the 
United States, or under its protection, and of 
preventing obstructions of the United States 
mails, and of commerce between the States 
and Territorics, and of securing to the United 
States the right guaranteed by law to the use 
of such roads for postal, military, naval, and 
other Government service, the President has 
employed a part of the military forces of the 
United States; 


Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby command 


| all persons engaged in, or in any way connect- 


ed with, such unlawful obstructions, combina- 
tions, and assemblages, to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their respective abodes on or be- 
fore 4 o’clock of the afternoon of the tenth day 
of July. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be hereto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this ninth, 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1894, and 
of the Independence of the United States the 
118th. GROVER CLEVELAND, 

By the President: 

WALTER (. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Japan is a Ohristian, and 
engages actively in Christian work 
in Tokyo, where he lives. He is 
President of the Tokyo Y. M. C. A., 
and attends all the meetings. Ata 
meeting of the Kumiai churches last 
spring -he entertained all the dele- 
ee at a social in his own home, 


‘Maile for Japan and -China July 


a unity of presence. All who could | 


RAMBLES—V. 
REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


How shall the writer make an arti- 
cle of bricks this week, being in a 
quiet rural nook where no unusual 
scenes may serve as straw? This 
question remained unanswered only 
a few days, for we were soon en 
route to Pomona College, which shall 
furnish straw enough for more bricks 
than we can possibly mould. We 
halted at our home to find that our 
dear young friend Milton Kead, a 
Sunday-school scholar, had _ softly 
passed away almost simultaneously 
with our arrival in the city. 

The boy has passed beyond all strife 
To sing of victory—glorious theme— 
And draw new joys from things unseen; 
For he has reached immortal life, 


Where love shall evermore express 
The fulness of Christ’s blessedness. 


The same Providence which merci- 
fully kept us for the funeral directed 
us to our own midweek prayer-meet- 
ing, where sympathetic supplications 
were Offered up to the Everlasting 
Father for the afflicted and mourner. 
In other respects, it was a season of 
refreshing and love. No meeting 
ever need surrender its pathos and 

ity because other thoughts press 
orward for utterance. Where 
knowledge ends faith may well begin. 
Our ignorance is a part of our wis- 
dom. 

The next day we were away from 
the city, and passed “through the 
great San Joaquin valley by night. 
The night was lovely. Everything 
outside the Pullman was asleep but 
the stars; they still held their vigils 
as of yore, and blinked more fre- 
quently, I fancied, as we passed out 
of Tulare, as if getting ready to be 
relieved. We were in a valley of 
former and very pleasant associa- 
tions. Wecould not help thinking 
of warm friendships and many bless- 
ings; it was not easy to fall asleep, 
although— | 

‘¢ Star by star, 
Near and far, 
Throbbed with hallowed light, 
Whispering me, 
* Sleep ! for we 

Watch through all the night.’” 


It was delightful in the stars to 
soothe and speak so confidentially to 
us. We heeded the advice, which, in 
this case, as it usually is, was pure 
advice, without any semblance of in- 
formation. By the time we approach- 
ed Bakersfield a beautiful dawn was 
sprinkling radiant beams among the 
mountains, and a golden shower of | 
light was rushing through the passes 
to illumine the loop, the mountains, 
and the canyon. Congregationalism 
has a good hold in the valley. Fres- 
no, with its successful pastor, Broth- 
er Collins, is a vigorous church. 
Porterville, althouzh pastorless, is 
faithfully holding on, and ministered 
to by a brother of discretion. Tu- 
lare—God bless her, and all the in- 
habitants of that municipality—is also 
pastorless, and looking to the Lord 
to send them a servant after his own 
heart. Bakersfield is ministered to 
by the Rev. Phillips, a student of re- 
cent years from our own Pacific 
Seminary. We hear good reporis of 
his work in this, which is destined to 
be the largest commercial center be- 
tween Stockton and Los Angeles. 
Over the Tehachapi mountains, and 
we are soon in full view of the Mo- 
jave Desert. And whataview! No 
scenery. A flat, uncultivated plain, 
which seems branded with a curse, 
where no life, except that of the for- 
bidding cactus and repulsive insects 
asserts itself. It is the native place 
of the dustiest, stickiest dust on 
earth. It is the birthplace of sand- 
storms and winds that sweep in every 
direction. The severest New Eng- 
land hill farm, populated with the 
most persevering stumps and dis- 
couraging stones, is, in my humble 
opinion, far more tolerable than the 
best fringes of this desert. At Mo- 
jave, the ‘railroad furnishes a good 
meal at an exorbitant price, seventy- 
five cents, with ham that was salt 
enough to preserve the American 
Railway Union, could it be fed on it 
instead of hope. The next station is 
Rosamond. It is over four years 
since we last saw it. There is ever 
80 much less to see now. It is a sta- 
tion situated in the middle of noth- 
ing. But the marvel is that anybody 
can be prevailed to remain over night; 
or, remaining at this season of the 
year, does not die before morning. 
Antelope valley is not far distant, 
where many innocent people have 
sunk their little “all” in purchasing 
sterile sand or sunburnt desolation. 
Los Angeles early in the after- 
noon, with a drive around town be- 
fore supper. There is no gainsaying 
it, Los Angeles has improved, and 
enlarged, and is continuing to do so. 


| Our First church seems admirably 
located, and is a splendid piece of 


_| property. The next morning we are 


away to Long Beach—a peaceful, 
beautiful shore, protected by two 
projecting strips of land, like shelter- 
ing arms. No sound, but the 
harmony of the harmless surge inter- 
rupts the quiet. Our church here is 
externally neat and unpretentions, 
and internally attractive and con- 
venient. Cosiness is an Anglo-Ameri- 
can specialty, and is frequently rep- 
resented in the Pilgrim meeting- 
house, as compared with a Romo- 
American sanctuary where ten times 
the means produce not a tithe of the 
neatness. Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins 
has charge of the Long Beach church, 
greatly to their pleasure and their 
profit. 

We reach Pomona early in the 
evening, and find a carriage in wait- 
ing, with a most companionable 
driver whose heart is set on the work 
of the ministry. This is a true 
saying, “If a man desires the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a good work.” 
We shall expect to hear of his good 
work for the master in years to come. 

Claremont comes in sight, and, 
conspicuously, our college buildings 
attract our notice. Holmes Hall in- 
cludes the chapel, recitation rooms, 
and offices. Without, it is a fine 
structure and splendid memorial 
monument to a worthy name; within, 
it is convenient and well arranged, 
except the gallery of the chapel 
which is so utterly inconvenient, 
stilted, and out of reach that.one 
might almost imagine it to have been 


for spooks. To get at facts requires 
more effort than to draw on the 
imagination, and we therefore leave 
the purpose of the architect to be 
discovered by such as have time to 
investigate. The Ladies’ Hall was 
once an unemployed hotel; the pro- 
jector of the hotel built better than 
he knew. Its capacious dining room 
is now filled, three times a day, with 
young men and young: women of 
marked appetite and aspiration. My 
own inner self was generously satis. 


| fied, and my higher self abundantly 


gratified, as I sat, one with others, at 
their evening repast. I never saw 
s finer company of youth, happy, 
healthy, hopeful; they will yet occu- 
py places of trust and influence. 
God bless them. ’ 
San Francisco: Plymouth Church, 


DEBS’ PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


New York, July 9.—The Adverti-er 
this morning says: “D. T. Robertsos 
is one of the few New Yorkers whe 
know something of the antece- 
dents of Eugene V. Debs. Dr. Robert- 
son is & specialist of nervous diseases, 
and treated Debs in April, 1892, for 
@ serious case of dipsomania. At that 
time Debs was prominent in labor 
agitation, and the editor of a labor 
paper in Terre Haute, Ind. 
“His system broke down completely 
under constant alcoholic excesses, and 
he became a mental and physical 
wreck. With a letter of introduction 
from Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, he 
came to New York and was treated 
by Dr. Robertson, who restored him 
to something like health again. - 
“Dr. Robertson sent a telegram to 
Debs Thursday night warning him 
that he was in no condition to enter 
upon such an undertaking as the 
management of the great A. R. U. 
strike. 
««T consider him to be almost. if 
not fully, irresponsible,’ said Dr 
Robertson, ‘and I told him so in my 
telegram. His physical condition is 
not good, and the effects of dipso- 
mania may effect his intellect. I have 
received no answer to my telegram, 
and the supposition is that Mr. Debs 
considers himself insulted by being 
called irresponsible. He will break 
down physically and mentally as soon 
as this strain is over, if not before, 
and will probably relapse into his 
former dissipated habits.’ ”— Bulletin. 


A Scriptural Index to the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons from 
1873 to 1895 inclusive has been pre- 
pared by Rev. S. G. Barnes of Long- 
meadow, Mass. This index is com- 
prised in about fifty pages, and in 
addition the prayer-meeting topies of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. for 1894 are insert- 
ed. These Indexes are published by 
the International Sunday school In- 
dex Co., Drawer 17, Hartford, and 
will be furnished by them at 10 cents 
a copy, or $5 a hundred copies, post- 
paid. It will be of great value to 
Bible school teachers and Bible 
classes, and doubtless many thou- 
sand copies will be circulated. The 
Index gives the subjects and Script- 
ure passages, and years'in which 
they were studied, of every lesson 
during twenty-three years. The ar- 
rangement of the Index is alphabeti- 


cally by subjects, and thie enhances 


its value. 


'Self-denial brings us close to Christ. 
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GLIMPSES OF KUSAIE. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. PEASE. 


We planned to have our Aosing 
the seventh of July, the last day of 
the term, and to wind-up with “sail 
ho,” but the “sail ho” had to come 
on Monday, July 3d, between four 
and five o'clock. Dr. Pease, Mrs. 
Garland and Miss Hoppin were off 
as soon as the boys could be called 
from their work, and they were on 
board the Star before dark. I got all 
the tasks for the night done, food 
given out for morning, and called 
the school together for prayers a lit- 
tle earlier than usual so as to be 
ready for the mail. 

The Captain came ashore with his 
wife, and Dr. Pease and Miss Kinney 
and Miss Wilson, the new teacher for 
the hill, came with Mr. Channon, but 
there was no family fcr us. The 
Lord knows all about it, and will, in 
some way, take.good care of his work 
in the Marshall Islands. 

We had our closing exercises on 
Friday, as we had planned—an echo 
song, debate, Fourth of July orations, 
and instrumental music, forming part 
of the program; then we had lunch, 
part inviting the officers of the Séar. 

Ono the 13th of July a Spanish 
transport came to anchor at Lelu 
harbor. Keport says she is to remain 
two weeks. We wait and wonder 
what will be done, if anything. This 
morning, early, the Hiram Bingham 
appeared on our horizon. 

July 23d.—Last Monday morning 
some messengers from Likiak Sa 
came to tell Mr. Channon and Dr. 
Pease that the Kusaians wanted them 
to attend a meeting which the king 
had appointed for that day. They, 
of course, did not think it wise to 
have anything to do with political af- 
fairs. On Sunday afternoon Mr. Skill- 
ings and family, Forkusa (the king) 
and wife had gone aboard the trans- 
port, and the next morning the king 
informed his people that he was 
going to get the Spaniards to help 
him make them obey him and be 
afraid. 

When the people were assembled 
on Monday, the Spanish lieutenant 
rose and said that the king had sent 
for this ship to come here, and that 
they must love and obey the king, 


because he was their king; if they 


had anything to say, they were at lib- 
erty to say it. 

They had the courage to ask how 
they had disobeyed the king; but he 
did not reply to the Spanish officer; 
only spoke gruffly to his people. 
They then told the lieutenant that 
there would be no trouble between 
them and the king if it were not for 
“this foreigner, Mr. Skillings,” that 
he influenced the king and made 
‘trouble for them, whereupon Mr. 
Skilling grew furious, denounced their 


_ religion, and declared his intention 


of becoming a Catholic at once. 

The king must have seen that his 
purpose to frighten the people was 
frustrated, since they dared to speak 
their minds. The lieutenant could 
find no specific charges, and, so, of 
course, did nothing but exhort the 
people to be kind to Mr. Skillings. 

On Friday Mr. Channon, Mr. Walk- 
up and Dr. Pease, having heard that 
the Spanish officers wished to see them, 
went to make them a call. It took 
allday and much hard pulling by our 
scholars to do it; but they were glad 
they went, and to-day we have had a 
call from the lieutenant. All is very 
pleasant as far as the outside goes 
He thinks a Spanish vessel will come 
up here about once in three months. 

July 27th.— Yesterday we went to 
eall on Mr. Walkup and see the 
Hiram Bingham, with its gasoline 
engine. To-day it “gassed” for the 
Gilbert Islands. 

August 7th.— Yesterday six of our 
young men and two of the girls 
united with the church. Only one 
remains outside. | 

August 17th.—Yesterday I receiv- 
ed an invitation to spend the night 
with the ladies on the hill. ‘ Meas- 
ures were to be taken” if I refused; 
so between seven and eight o'clock I 


wended my way hillward. It is such. 


an unusual thing for me to spend a 
night away from my family that I 
felt as though I had been “pulled up 
by the roots”; but I had a delightful 
visit, as I knew I should, and couldn't 
help thinking if more of the teachers 
in America could see the pleasant 
home and lovely surroundings of our 
girls’ school, it is barely possible 
they might be glad to share the work 
of training these girls to be useful 
Christian women — light-bearers to 
‘their countrymen and women. It 
seems to me the work in girle’ board- 
ing schools in heathen lands can 
never be overestimated. 

Harriet A. Pease. 


{For THE PACIFICc.] 
Meditation. 


She is an owl with dusky wings, 
Freest amid the shades of night, 
Seeing clearer the heart of things 
In darkness than in light. 
She is at home, with prison walls 
Shutting her in from the world without, 
Stopping her ears to Friendship’s calls 
And the merry schoolboy’s shout. 


She is a lover, and she loves me, 
pBAs we sit here alone at the close of day. 
Ah, there’s a footstep! She noiselessly 


Rises and steals away. | 
NORMAN CONWAY, 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP—III. 


BY REY. T. H. HENDERSON. 


In no department of our country’s 


service, in no institution of our civili- 


zation, are high intelligence and 
moral worth more needed than in our 
courts. There, if anywhere, only 
intelligent snd good men should be 
employed. This will scarcely be 
denied by any one. Yet, in the face 
of this universally recognized need, 
we allow a large proportion of those 
who are best fitted by. education, 
training, habits of investigation, 
knowledge of legal proceedings, and 
the laws of evidence, interest in pure 
administration, morally, and in every 
way, to be exempted from much of the 
most important work the courts are 
called to perform; while everything is 
thrown wide open to the ignorant and 
vicious. By a strange fiction attorneys- 
at-law are considered members of the 
court in which they are allowed to 
practice, fleece clients when they can 
find them, and pile up cost for tax-pay- 
ers to meet, though they do not have 
more than 2 single case in a year, and, 
therefore, exempt from such service 
as they do not like, and for which 
they could make only such charges as 
the law allows to others in such cases. 
It is high time this fiction were swept 
away, and lawyers made subject to 
jury and other service, just the same 
as other citizens. And as the courts 
furnish them the opportunity for 
most of their employment and profits, 
they ought to stand first in liability 
to duty of this kind in any case in 
which they are not employed as 
attorneys. This ought to give the 
best possible service, and greatly 
expediate the transaction of busi- 
ness in our courts. There are 
no good reasons why lawyers 
should not do their share of the dis- 
agreeable and poorly-paid work of 
the courts just the same as the farmer, 
merchant, mechanic, or professional 
jurymen. And many of them need 
the experience of being talked to and 
badgered for days at a time by other 
bewildering advocates. Perfection 
must be reached through suffering, by 
lawyers the same as others, and a 
generous public is now willing to, give 
the legal profession the right of way, 
and allow the members to talk each 
other, through suffering, up to per- 
fection, beyond reach in any other 
way. For kis own, and the public, 
good, by all means put the lawyer on 
@ jury, and give him any other work 
that others must do for the public 
good. Itis high time those linger- 
ing remnants of feudalism and mon- 
archical favoritism were swept from 
our institutions. 

Physicians, though possessing the 
qualifications most needed, are ex- 
empted in a body, on the supposition 
that service of this kind might pre- 
vent them from rendering needed ser- 
vice to suffering patrons. Ifa physi- 
cian has a case in hand which would 
suffer by his service in court, he 
should then be excused, just the same 
as any other man in like situation; but 
he should not be exempted by statute 
in advance because such a situation 
is possible. Let physicians be sub- 
ject to the same duties in court and 
elsewhere that other people are, and 
exempted only as individuals as occa- 
sion may require. They use the 
courts for protection of person, and 
property. and collections of claims, 
as freely as others, and should, in 
equity, share, equally with others, the 
burdens of disagreeable, but impor- 
tant, service. And there may be suf- 
fering patients who would bless the 
court forever that would keep the 
dear doctor away, and reduce the 
number of his anxious visits; and they, 
too, are entitled to consideration. If 
physicians enjoy all privileges and 
blessings of citizenship, let them like- 
wise discharge all its duties. 


Then, ministers and priests of all 
denominations, on account of the sa- 
credness of their calling, and the sup- 
posed demands upon their time for 
purely sacred service, are exempted 
en masse by statute. They are notal- 
ways overrun by inquiring penitents, 
and one may sometimes walk into the 
court room, listen until he wearies of 
the proceedings, look with pity on 
the jury, and walk out with the air of 
a man who feels himself superior to 
such things. And when justice mis- 
carries, as it often does, on account 
of an incompetent or corrupt jury, he 
proceeds to lay bare the shortcomings 
of our courts, and especially our jury 
system, with great vehemence, goes 
out, looks cautiously about to see if 
his effort has not made a rent in the 
heavens through which the solar sys- 
tem is liable to escape, satisfies him- 
self that nature has not been dis- 
rupted, and feels that he has done his 
‘country a service for which genera- 
tions yet to be will rise up and bless 
his fragrant memory. If he possess- 
es sufficient knowledge to deal in- 
telligently with the subject in hand, 
perhaps he could have prevented the 
miscarriage of justice if he had been 
a member of the jury; and if so, his 
services there would have been of in- 
calculable value to every interest 
guarded by our courts. Perhaps he 
might there have rendered the high- 
est service open to him. He gets all 
the protection others get; has all 
the interests others have in the best 
ible government, enjoying all 

the benefits of the most favored un- 
der the law, with better qualifica- 


tions for service than most of his fel- 


low-citizens. There seem to be no 
sufficient reasons why he should not 
be, just the same as others, subject to 
any duties our courts and communi- 
ties find necessary to impose upon 
our people. If we can, in this way, 
do anything that will increase the 
efficiency of our courts, make the 
punishment of crime more certain, 
and the rights of all more secure, we 
will render our country and our 
cause a service of highest and most 
enduring value. Here is practical 
work for citizens who are also Chris- 
tian ministers. Suppose we ‘petition 
our Legislature to change the law and 
place us, and all other exempted class- 
es of citizens, on the same footing with 
those who are not exempt, and give 
us the same opportunities and obli- 
gations others have slong all lines. 
It is time for this belated but pre- 
cious fragment ‘of state-churchism to 
go. It seems to me, too, that we 
would occupy a more independent 
and commanding position if we 
would, in a body, declare our inten- 
tion not to ask or accept half-fare 
passes, or any other favors not grant- 
ed to other people, from railways and 
other corporations. As this matter 
now stands, it makes us appear to 
many, if not to ourselves, half pau- 
pers and beggars—a kind of silk-tiled 
Coxey Army. Churches, missionary 
societies and the public have so fa- 
miliarized themselves with the fact 
that we can travel for half the fare 
the man who works for a dollar a day 
or less must pay that this is under- 
stood as a part of consideration when 
we enter into engagements. I un- 
derstand the arguments in its favor, 
and the fact that sudden change 
might work serious hardship to many. 
But the fact remains that there is 
something humiliating about it. 


The service rendered must be paid 
for. These corporations are not 
eleemosynary institutions. If we are 
carried for less than the worth of 
such service, others, to whom no re- 
duction is granted, make up the de- 
ficit for us, whether willing to do so 
or not. If we pay enough, and they 
are overcharged, we ought to make 
common cause with them for reduc- 
tion of their charges, and not accept 
reduction for ourselves and keep our 
mouths closed. Whatever is right 
in this we ought to stand for. 


We ministers have here a fine op- 
portunity to add example to our 
preaching on the duties of Christian 
citizenship. It may not be half as 
easy and pleasant as preaching to 
others, but it will probably be worth 
a great deal more. Christian minis- 
ters ought to be the manliest kind of 
citizens, and cringe and toady to 
nothing under heaven. We should 
ask no special favors and decline no 
reasonable service under the laws of 
our country. 

We are living under more complex 
conditions than ever existed before, 
and confronted with the greatest 
difficulties and dangers any people 
have ever been confronted with; and 
exemption of certain classes from im- 
portant duties, which would be allow- 
ed under different and less exacting 
conditions, can no longer be allowed 
with safety to our institutions. Citi- 
zens of highest qualifications and 
character must be placed on duty all 
along the line, and especially where 
difficulties and dangers are greatest. 
For better work than that which has 
already been done, we must have men 
capable of doing better work. This 
may make our pathway something 
like the traditional Jordan road—a 
little difficult to travel; but if it leads 
to improved conditions, and more 
rapid progress in our civilization, the 
result will amply justify the struggle. 
No patriot can afford to shrink from 
any part of his duty in a time like 
this. “Through difficulties to the 
stars” is still the law of the universe; 
and we should no more seek to evade 
its operation in our work as Christian 
citizens than in our intellectual and 
spiritual development. Qur institu- 
tions are yet to endare their severest 
tests, and anything we can do to im- 
prove and strengthen them and fit 
them to triumph in the continuous 
struggle should be gladly and speed- 
ily done. | : 

In any direction, we may not be 
able to accomplish all that we desire; 
but let us accomplish all we can in 
every direction. If we cannot secure 
perfect men for public positions, let 
us secure the best possible. If we 
cannot secure the enactment of per- 
fect laws, let us secure the greatest 
possible advance over those we have. 
If we cannot secure perfect enforce- 
ment of law, let us seek to advance 
continually towards perfection. If 
we cannot suppress all evil, or any 
one great evil at once, let us make 
its existence as difficult as possible, 
and steadily advance toward complete 
suppression. Let us seek to combine 
and strengthen agencies and 
forces which may made to work 
together for the friumph of right, 
and not divide up, waste our strength 
and influence, devour each other, 
and give the field of conflict to the 
enemies of righteousness. — 

As Christian citizens we stand for 
the interests which heaven has in the 
people and institutions of this coun- 
try, for the rights of the universe in 
all that affects the interests, charac- 
ter and destiny of men and women 


forever. 
( Concluded.) 


Hunger finds no fault with bread. 


BARVARD’S SOCIAL SIDE. 
BY FRANK M. PARCELIS. 


There is probably no institution of 
learning in America which ig more 
representative in its many features 
than that of the Harvard University. 
What characterizes Harvard is its 
age, its association with many of 
America’s immortal scholars, liter- 
ateurs and poets, and finally its 
locality, being within a trumpet’s 
call on all sides of many of the his- 
toric scenes of the Revolutionary 
War. 

But Harvard is representative in a 
more modern sense. It would be too 
much to claim for her supremacy in 
the art of instruction, or to insist that 
other institutions are not equipped 
with as learned professors and with 
facilities for education equally as 
good as her own. Itis notthat. The 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University is 
spoken of with the greatest respect. 
The genius that prevails here does 
not ignore the almighty dollar, but 
scrambles with the rest for the 
wherewithal. College halls, dormi- 
tories, chapels, etc, do not grow 
on fair Harvard’s ground any more 
than they do elsewhere. But, after 
all, there is something in tradition; 
atmosphere, if you please, will give 
birth to a poet or a statesman before 
brick and mortar will produce them. 

So, when Harvard speaks of our 
new great university, she alludes to 
tbe buildings and the mechanical 
aspect of it, but will hardly admit 
that there is any other aspect worth 
mentioning, unless it be the promise 
of a future. Like the boy who 
shocked his Sunday-school teacher, 
when she was trying to impress him 
with the idea that there wasn’t any- 
thing God could not do, in reply said: 
“Yes there is. He can’t make a two- 
year-old colt in a minute.” So Har- 
vard would say, You can’t make a 
university in a year. Universities 
are not made like the buildings of 
the great Columbian Fair. 

Harvard is more national, perhaps, 
unless it be Yale, than any other 
university in the United States; 
and for this reason it is inter- 
esting and instructive to observe 
her in one or more of her 
social aspects. It has been said that 
there is no such creature as a typical 
American; he is to be the product of 


the future, a composite in whom is to 


be united all of the predom- 
inant characteristics of the na- 
tions of the world. By a 
gradual process of amalgamation, a 
fusion of bloods if you please, the 
American in his full glory will ulti- 
mately evolve. 

One is reminded of this theory, 
however fanciful it may seem from 
the social point of view, as he comes 
into contact with the social elements 
of this great institution. Men from 
every State in the Union, represent- 
ing every class of society, carrying 
with them the prejudices of the par- 
ticular section from which they come, 
meet here in Cambridge. The 
plutocracy, the aristocracy and the 
democracy all register in the record- 
er’s office, and as they file out shout 
« Harvard,” but do they shake hands ? 


No. Most emphatically no. Yet 
they all claim to be Americans, and 
most of them belong to the Caucasian 
race. They are fine, royal-looking 
fellows, observers of etiquette, train- 
ed in the nurseries of the highest 
and best families of the land. But 
the plutocrat draws the line at the 
democrat, and the aristocrat shuns 
them both as beneath his family dig- 
nity; still they all wear clean linen 
and pay their college bills. New 
England insists upon the formaliiies 
of an introduction, even though the 
stranger dines at the same table with 
him and sits in his pew at the chapel. 
The plutocrat of New York parades 
his dress and scowls at the idea that 
any one in his presence can make 
pretense to the wealth he represents. 
The Southerner commands in high 
dictatorial tones that the colored 
gentleman who sits opposite at the 
memorial table take his meals else- 
where. The Westerner is reminded 
of the fact that he has no ancestral 
connections and is too forward for 
men of conservative tastes. Every 
man to his affinity. 

The query arises, Will the typical 
American adopt the social ethics of 
the American of to-day? If the so- 
cial lines are drawn so hard and fast 
by those fledgelings, just entering life, 
when there can’t possibly enter the 
spirit of personal interest and conflict 
to justify it, what must be the actual 
differences and discriminations that 
are so much spoken of and comment- 
ed upon by political writers, between 
the classes of people in real life! 
That society of New York, so much 
aped in all the larger cities of our 
country, organized upon selfishness 
and frivolity to the exclusion of 
everything else, aptly known as the 
“ plutocracy,” “the four hundred,” if 
you please, has had the affrontery to 
set forth its members as typical 
Americans. It fails to discriminate 
between an American type and a 
typica] American. 

It is astonishing with what ease 
and apparent innocence a man will 
rank his claim to the honor of being 
a gentleman. If the word “ gentle- 
man” be put to an analysis, it might 
possibly be found to be composed of 
qualities altogether at conflict with 
the notions of many at Harvard. But 


this is only one phase, and perhaps 


the worst that can be laid to the door 


|of Harvard’s social characteristics. 


It is one that is noticeable and com- 
plained of by her sister colleges. 
Yale especially resents it, and says 
it is not paralleled anywhere among 
the other larger institutions. 

There is a maxim to the effect that 
wealth brings refinement, but, unfor- 
tunately, while true in a large sense, 
in many notable instances it also dis- 
torts men’s conceptions of true merit, 
vulgarizes their tastes, and makes 
them insufferably egotistic and dis- 
agreeable. So impertinent are the 
claims of this self-esteemed and self- 
styled class of patricians that it would 
even dispute the old saying that there 
is no royal road to learning. One of 
that charmed circle recently stepped 
into a bookstore on Harvard square, 
and inquired for the latest edition of 
the constitution of England. He 
was desirous of having it abstracted 
by some industrious plebeian to the 
end that he might pass an examina- 
tion upon the subject. 


But what is the use of railing at 
this silly display, and at most simply 
amusing conduct? No oneis offend- 
ed by it; it is perfectly harmless, be- 
cause affected. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not affected, and that is 
why it is worthy of attention, and in 
many respects serious. At first, per- 
haps, affected and cultivated, this 
claim to social snperiority is rapidly 
becoming established as a family 
heritage. The mockery of the father 
is becoming a delusion of the son, so 
that what was at first a sham is fast 
growing to be a “matter of course,” 
and the pity of it is generally ac- 
quiesced in by those who heartily dis- 
approve of it. If, to use a medical 
term, the “paranoia” is allowed to 
run its course, it will soon reach the 
third stage of the “grand,” when the 
American people will have the honor 
and the distinction of being able to 
compete with the royal society of 
England. The fourth and last stage 
of this disease is “dementia,” when it 
is hoped that these Lilliputians may 
be retired to the comforts of the 
asylum. 

All this is brought home to one as 
he mingles, or rather attempts to 
mingle, with the members of this 
great institution. It is simply an 
observation, and every one is wel- 
come to his own explanation. One 
would think, aside from the commun- 
ity of interest that comes from be- 
longing to the same country and 
from the fact that there is a common 
language, and that a similarity of 
customs prevails, that there would be 
a brotherhood among these so-called 
Americans more nearly approaching 
the Christian ideal. 


The chilly social atmosphere of 
Harvard, however, is not of its own 
growth. Itis no part of its system 
to encourage such spirit. But, un- 
fortunately, it labors under the dis- 
advantage of having an attendance 
that proposes to enforce its own code 
of social ethics. Of recent years, 
Harvard has had a larger attendance 
of Western men, and the evil above 
referred to is being effectively rebuk- 
ed, and a new spirit of congeniality and 
social warmth promises to increase 
with the increase of their attendance. 
So much for the influence of the un- 
civilized citizen of the “wild and 
woolly West.” 

Have you ever thought of the con- 
trast? Surely, every one has, and 
takes it asa matter of course. There 
is @ humorous phase to it, but also a 
pathetic one. There are 100 men 
perhaps at Harvard who have an al- 
lowance of $5,000 and upwards a 
year, but there are as many who 
come with barely enough for street 
carfare from Boston to Cambridge. 
The former class are comfortably in- 
stalled in the palatial apartments of 
Claverly and Beck Hall; the latter 
roost nobody knows where. The 
one writes to his “banker” or “ gov- 
ernor”’ to replenish his means, and 
curses the delay of the mail contain- 
ing the precious draft; the other ap- 
plies for a job to “post bills” or 
shovel snow, and thanks God there 
are bills to post and snow to shovel. 
The former can’t kick a football, is 
neither a “dig” nor a “literary man,” 
but he will gamble, shout, wave the 
crimson and intoxicate over the game, 
patronize the “dig” and criticise the 
effusions of the college editor. While 
the one is tossing bouquets to the latest 
‘prima donna,” hiccoughing affection 
from an opera box, the other is re- 
monstrating with his frigid New 
England landlady in hopes of post- 
poning his room rent for another 
month. The former curses the chance 
that lost him a “couple of hundred” 
on the game; the latter thanks the 
providence that gave him a chance 
to pay his board bill. 

What a difference! The com- 
mencement day comes at last. Both 
step out college-bred men, Presiden- 
tial possibilities! Each goes his own 
way cherishing the fond recollections 
of those never to be forgotten four 
years. 


A worthy schoolmaster of a parish 
school economized time by flogging 
all the bad boys on Saturday. On 
one occasion an urchin insisted on 
knowing what he was whipped for. 
Because his name was on the list was 
the answer given; but, upon investi- 
gation, the master of the rod discov- 
ered that he had picked up the 
wrong list, and flogged all the good 
boys of the confirmation class. 


Home Wlissions, 


FAMILIAR TALKS. 
OUR. GERMAN-AMERICANS. 


In our last we pointed out a few 
of the many indications that the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ is making 
decided progress in the world at the 
present time. We wish, in a few 
succeeding papers, to show how the 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Societies of the United States are 
working to this end among our for- 
eign population and the neglected 
races, such as negro and Ifdian. 
Manv are familiar with the general 
facts of immigration who do not see 
the best side of the subject, and there 
is a side of great importance to the 
coming of “the kingdom.” We are 
reminded of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
“All nations shall flow uxto it,” which 
seems to be literally fulfilled to us. 
Is this an accident, or has the loving 
Father a purpose in it? Imagine 
what this fact may mean to the world 
if we do our duty—aye, pardon me, 
if we exercise our privilege in con- 
verting these people and sending 
them back to the nations as mission- 
aries. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that such is the intent of Him 
who is given to redeem the nations? 
This is a momentous question, and 
invests our home missionary work 
with a degree of importance we are 
hardly prepared to appreciate. 

But it is interesting to know that 
our secretaries at New York have 
been for years awake to this subject, 
and have made important beginnings 
in giving preachers, teachers and 
schools to the leading nationalities 
among us, such as Germans, Scandi- 
navians, the Slavic races and the 
Spanish-Americans. Also through the 
A. M. A. the same thing is being 
done for the Negro and the Indian— 
equally important. We wish to-day 
to give some facts respecting our 
German people, what has been done 
and what remains to be done for 
them. Possibly some one may say, 
but are they not already either Ro- 
man Catholic or Lutheran, and so 
beyond the pale of our influence or 
the necessity] of our interference’? 
The testimony of a converted young 
German is in point. He says, “When 
my mother heard Christianity preach- 
ed here, as she had never heard it in 
her native land, she gladly accepted 
it. Multitudes will do the same 
when they understand its true char- 
acter.” They are tired of dead for- 
malism. They are now good citizens 
in many ways, but not what they 
may be if assimilated to the highest 
type of our religion. That alone 
makes us truly homogeneous or 
American. 

Mrs. Flora H. Regal says, under 
the head of “Not an Impossible 
Task,” “the Germans can be won to 
Christianity, gathered into churches, 
and their children into Sunday- 
schools. That they will attend preach- 
ing services in their own tongue and 
lend no indifferent ear to the exer- 
cises, has been abundantly proved. 
Often where there were apparently 
too few to warrant the attempt, a pros- 
perous church has organized, some- 
times self-supporting from the be- 
ginning. It is noticeable that when 
Germans have been obliged to ask 
assistance from the Home Missionary 
Society, they have been exceedingly 
modest in their requests, and exhi- 
bited a most laudable spirit of self- 
help, even wheu suffering pinching 
poverty. There are now, in all,ninety 
German churches scattered through 
the Mississippi valley, and even now, 
as these words are being penned, 
comes the report of another, the Sec- 
ond German church of Dubuque, 
Iowa. It will not probably be com- 
pelled to duplicate the hardships 
undergone by Immanual Kirche in 
founding the first church of the same 
city, which stands a triumph of well- 
directed labor over diffic ulties; a mon- 
ument to the efforts of a patient, per- 
sistent pastor. He preached his first 
sermon to an audience of five persons, 
in an ugly, unpainted, unfurnished 
building, perched upon a _ hillside 
fifty-two steps above the street. All 
that has given place to a beautiful 
building, well situated, conveniently 
arranged, thoroughly furnished 
throughout, and paid for by them- 
selves, with a congregation of six or 
seven hundred, and a Sunday-school 
of four hundred members.” Other 
such pastors are being trained by the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety at our German Academy, Crete, 
Nebraska, and in the German De- 
partment of the Congregational The- 
ological Seminary at Chicago. As 
said above, there is no power so sure 
to assimilate this large and valuable 
element in our national life as thor- 
oughly Christ-like religion, and noth- 
ing that will so surely regenerate the 
dead formalism of the father-land:; 
the importance of which the true 
missionary spirit at once recognizes. 

The German nation is too impor- 
tant a factor in the world’s regener- 
ation to be lightly esteemed; but 2 
dead church is a fearful clog upon 
the wheels of progress. Think what 


& power a redeemed Germany will be, 


and it is coming. We have each of 
us ® personal interest in all this for- 
eign home work, for have not the 04- 
tions been given to Him, of whom w® 
are one? M. L. M. 


To lift one up, we must be on high- 
er ground and a firm foundation. 
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THE PactiFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Mliscellarty. 


Strength for the Day. 


‘The morning breaks in clouds, the rain is fall- 


i 
Upon the pillow; still I sigh for rest; 
But yet I hear so many voices calling : 
To work by which my burdened soul is 
pressed, 
That I can only pray, 
‘‘ Strength for the day.” 


Tis not a prayer of faith, but weak repining, 
For with the words there comes no hope, no 
lights 
In other lives a morning sun is shining, 
While mine is but a change from night to 
light; 
So, while I weep I pray, 
‘* Strength for the day.” 


For it is hard to work in constant shadow, 
Climbing with tired feet an up-hill road; 
And so, while my weak heart dreads each to- 
morrow, 
And once again I lift my heavy load, 
Desponcing still I pray, 
** Strength for the day.” 


Now, looking backward to the long hours 
ended, 
I wondered why I feared them as they came; 


| Each brought the strength on which its task 


depenced, 
And so the prayer was answered just the 
same. 
Now, with new faith I pray, 
‘¢ Strength for each day.” 


For in the one just closed I’ve learned how 
trul 
God’s help is ever equal to our need; 
Sufficient for each hour it cometh newly, 
If we but follow where its teachings lead, 
Believing when we pray, 
** Strength for the day.”’ 


He who has felt the load which we are bear.ng, 
Who walked each step along the past we 
tread, 
Is ever for his cl ildren caring, 
And keeps the promise made us when he 
said, 
He'd give us all the way 
** Strength for the day.” 
- Methodist Gleaner, 


FARRAGUT IN THE RIGGING AT MO- 
BILE. 


A great deal has been written rela- 
tive to the position of Farragut in the 
Mobile fight, and the incident of be- 
ing lashed to the rigging has occa- 
sioned considerable controversy. Cer- 


_ tainly, no question concerning the 


post occupied by Farragut could 
arise among those who were on board 
the flagship and witnessed the en- 
gagement. 

In the port main-rigging, a few 
ratlines above the sheer-pole, where 
he could clearly observe all that was 
transpiring about him, stood Farra- 
gut. As the smoke increased, roll- 
ing above and around the admiral, 
he mounted the main-rigging higher 
and higher, until his head was on a 
level with the buttock hand. At that 
point Captain Drayton, fearing some 
accident might occur, sent Knowles 
with a piece of new lead line to make 
the admiral more secure. This hon- 
est old sailor, in speaking of the in- 
cident, in 1880, at which time he was 
quarter-master on the United States 
steamer Phlox, stationed at the Naval 
Academy, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 

“Pilot Freeman, who was apt to 
talk tco much, I knew very well; but 
that man Baldwin, who yarns it about 
the admiral, and puts bim in the 
starboard main-rigging, under the top, 
he does not know what he is writing 
about. I was chief quarter-master 
of the Hartford, and the man that 
lashed the admiral to the rigging, 
and I ought to know something 
about it. 

* When we got up close to the 
forts I heard Mr. Kimberly, the ex- 
ecutive officer, tell Mr. Watson, our 
flag-lieutenant, to have a rope passed 
around the admiral. I was busy at 
the time with some signal flags for 
the monitors, when I was ordered to 
go up the port main-rigging and put 
a@ rope around the admiral. I cut a 
fathom or two from a new lead line 
which was lying on the deck, went 
up the ratlines to where the admiral 
was standing, with field-glasses in his 
hand, just under the buttock shrouds, 
and made the forward end of the 
line fast. As I took the after end 
around the admiral, he passed the re- 
mark that the rope was not necessary; 
but. I went on and made the after 
end secure. I don’t think he noticed 
the rope around him, as we were 
square abreast of Fort Morgan, and 
it was pretty hot work; but when the 
ships got clear of the forts, the ad- 
miral haa to cast the rope adrift be- 
fore he could come down.”— Blue and 
Gray. 


JERUSALEM. 


The British consul at Jerusalem, 
in his latest report, gives some inter- 


esting details respecting the state of 


the.Holy City. It appears that build- 
ings of various kinds continue to 
be erected in the vicinity, and that 
the city is far out-growing its former 
limits. On the western side houses 
have increased so rapidly within the 
last few years that quite a large sub- 
urb has arisen where formerly there 
were fields and vineyards. Every 
available piece of land is now being 
bought up by private pérsons or by 
benevolent societies and missions, 
and already the name of “Modern 
Jerusalem” has been given to this 
new quarter. Last year the first 
public garden was completed outside 
the Jaffa Gate, and the trade is gen- 
erally increasing, especially that in 
Jaffa oranges, olive wood work (now 
an important local industry), and 
olive oil. The export of colocynth 
declined in consequence of a tithe 
levied on it by the authorities. It is 
gathered by Arabs in the neighbor- 


bis counsel utito him.— PB. Fay Mills. 


= 

hood of Gaza, where it grows wild. 
An interesting enterprise which has 
recenily be: m,commenced is the col- 
lection of the bitumen which rises to 
the surface and floats about on the 
Dead Sea. Two sailing boats were 
taken from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and | 
then conveyed on carts to the Jordan, ) 
where they were floated down the’ 
river to the Dead Sea, and they are 
now engaged in picking up the bitu- 
men, which is in much request in 
Europe. The consul thinks it would 
be advantageous to trade with the 
inland districts if a steam launch 
and several lighters were placed on 
the Dead Sea to ferry across the prod- 
uce of Moab, which is a country rich 
in cereals, fruit and cattle. At pres- 
ent it is conveyed by caravans 
round the north or south end of the 
Dead Sea, ertailing a journey of from 
four to five days. Kerak, the chief 
town of Moab, is now garrisoned 
with Ottoman troops, and authority 
is established there, so that if rapid 
communication were established, the 
whole produce of Moab would find 
its way to Jerusalem and the Coast. 
— Scientific American. 


WHAT FRUIT? 


The Saviour tells us that the tree is 
known by its fruits, and the apostle, 
appealing to his brethren, and to 
their past lives, says, “What fruit had 
ye in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed ?” 

The outcome often shows the char- 
acter of the act. There are many 
men in the Church who are active, 
prominent and successful in accom- 
plishing their own ends and pur- 
poses; but when they have gained 
tbeir desires, carried out their plans, 
and brought their labors to a conclu- 
sion, the question arises, “What fruit 
had ye? What is the result? Per- 
sons have often boasted of their suc- 
cess, have defeated their enemies, 
have carried things with a high hand, 
and trodden down all who stood in 
their path, but in the end what has 
been the fruit? When they had done 
all, what results had they to show? 
Nothing but decay, desolation, and 
disappointment. 

Good fruits do not grow upon an 
evil tree. If the tree be planted in 
iniquity, if it be nourished in false- 
hood, fraud and greed, the fruits can 
not be unto holiness, and righteous- 
ness, and blessedness. The fountain 
cannot send forth sweet and bitter 
waters; and when men have exulted 
in the triumph of iniquity and the 
accomplishment of wrong, they may 
be sure that eventually their evil in- 
ventions will return to plague their 
authors, and they may live to curse 
the day when they had their own 
way, and laid the foundation of their 
own ruin. | 

The only safe way to do is the right 
thing. Whether in a minority or a 
majority, whether with the multitude 
or alone, whether in prosperity or at 
the loss of all things, the right thing 
is the thing to be said, and to be 
done, and he who does right can 
afford to wait for his vindication and 
his reward. He who does wrong, and 
who by active misrepresentation. and 
craft, and wickedness, and guile, or 
by passive acquiescence in the evil- 
doing of others, accomplishes an evil 
purpose, or secures his own advan- 
tage, will in the day of God find that 
his prosperity has been his greatest 
curse, and that his triumph has paved 
the way for his overthrow.— The Chris- 
tran. 


—, 


It is impossible for any one to con- 
template the present military and 
naval arrangements without the 
gravest forbodings. Even if they do 
not end in war, they will eventually 
lead to ruin and bankruptcy. The 
privcipal countries of Europe are 
running deeper and deeper into 
debt. During the last twenty years 
the debt of Italy had risen from 
£483,000,000 to £516,000,000; that of 
Austria from £340,000,000 to £580,- 
000,000; that of Russia from £340,- 
000,000 to £750,000,000; and that of 
France from £500,000,000 to £1,300,- 
000,000. Taking the government 
debts.of the world together, they 
amounted in 1870 to £4,000,000,000 
—a fabulous, terrible and crushing 
weight. But what are they now? 
They have risen to £6,000,000,000, 
and are still increasing. By far the 
greater part of this enormous, this 
appalling burden is represented by 
no valuable property, has fulfilled no 
useful purpose; it has been absolute- 
ly wasted, or, what from an interna- 
tional point of view is even worse, 
thrown away on war or in preparation 
for war. * * * If the present 
military system is maintained no re- 
laxation of the hours of labor is pos- 
sible.—Sir J. Lubbock. 


It is not possible for one whois enter- 
ing upon a life of consecration; to re- 
serve a known or an unknown thing 
from dedication unto God. If the devil 
can cause the people to sacrifice to 
God in the land, or not to go far 
away, or to leave anything in connec- 
tion with their families or earthly re- 
lationships, or to reserve anything of 
material value from entire surrender 
to God, he always gains the victory. 
The fact is, that when one wills to 
follow God fully he is not able to 
make any sort of reservation, ex- 
pressed or implied; for he does not 
know with what we must serve the 
Lord until he gets into the place 
where God can reveal the secrets o} 


needed light. 


SUNDAY-~CHIOL LESSON, JULY 22D 
MATT. If: 13-23. 


Flight Into Egypt. 
BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—‘'The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out, and thy coming in.” (Ps. cxxi: 8.) 

On the slender thread of an infant’s life 
there hung the hope of a world’s salvation, 
Feeble as the support may seem, and flickering 
as life is in its beginning, not all the powers of 
evil, nor the assaults of Satan can touch that 
young life, for around it are the protecting 
arms of Almighty God. Against that wall of 
omnipotence the world may hurl its malignant 
thunderbolts; but they only recoil back upon 
itself with retribution and death. God will 
preserve his own, and no harm can befall them 
that are fulfilling his purpose. As he was with 
Moses, so was he with Joshua (Josh. i: 5), and 
will be with all who are his servants. His pur- 
pose will not fail, nor his word return unto him 
void (Isa, lv: 11). It does seem as though the 
Scriptures were meant to show us that where 
human hope appeared dimmest God’s oppo - 
tunity shone out brightest, just like the pillar of 
cloud on that night of the passage of the Red 
Sea—dark to the enemies of God, but bright to 
his chosen people; so now it depends on which 
side we are, whether the way shall seem light 
before us, or we be enveloped in the mist and 
the cloud. To all appearances Herod was mas- 
ter of the situation in Bethlehem of Judea. 
Nothing could interfere with the word of his 
movth; without the slightest hesitation he 
could order the execution of those who were 
nearest related to him, and history has few 
blacker pages, if any, than the records of this 
wicked king’s reign; and yet how futile are all 
his deep laid designs against the life of the in- 
fant Jesus, The kings of the earth may set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel to- 
gether, against the Lord and against his anoint- 
ed, yet the Lord shall hold them in derision, 
and break them with a rod of iron (Ps, it). 
There is much in this lesson to remind us of 
the slaughter of the Hebrew children by 
Pharaoh, which we studied lately. And the 
names of Pharoah and Herod will stand out 
in the pages of history to all time as examples 
of cruelty; but Herod not only stained his 
hands with innocent blood, but his impious 
soul with blasphemous designs directed against 
the Son of God. 

Seeking a Refuge (Vs, 13-15). Once again, 
in the providence of Gcd, Egypt becomes the 
cradle of the worla’s Deliverer. But how great 
the change between what it is now and was 
formerly! The proud land of the Pharaohs 
has dwindled down to something less even than 
a Roman province, for the Cesars Icoked up- 
on it asit were their own personal estate. 
Yet, of all countries mentioned in Scripture, it 
ranks second in importance to the Holy Land, 
To the Jewish mind Egypt was associated with 
one of the darkest pericds of his nation’s his- 
tory. He looked back upon it with a shudder, 
and perhaps it served to inspire him with grati- 
tude to God that he had delivered them, But 
to the Jewish Christian, as Matthew, it must 
have seemed strange that the angel warned 
Joseph to carry the young child down to Egypt. 
The house of bondage was, after all, to be- 
come a house cf refuge. The land out of 
which the Lord had called Israel, his first born 
of the nations (Exod. iv: 22), is the same as 
that from which he shall call his Son, the first 
born of every creature (Col. i: 15). And as 
Joseph took Mary and the child into Egypt, at 
the command of the Lord, he perhaps won- 
dered in his hesrt why the king should sek 
the young child’s life. One thing he knew— 
the Lord had commanced him to go, and he 
went forth in faith, we may believe, but also 
believing that he would be guided with all 
This was already the second 
vision he had received, and the events were 
beginning to connect themselves in his mind so 
that he must have felt that God was working 
out his purpose in these events. ‘* He took the 
young child and his mother and departed by 
night.” One thing we must notice in Joseph 


is his readiness to obey the divine summons, 
There was no questioning doubt in his mind, 
even when compliance involved sacrifice of 
principles that seemed just and proper. Joseph 
is a true type of aman led bythe Spirit cf 
God. He holds his own wishes in silence 
while God declares his pyrpose to him, Egypt 
is pointed out as the place of refuge, and a suf- 
ficient reason is assigned in the declaration 
that Herod would seek to destroy the young 
child. God does not always give us a reason 
with the command. We have no right to seek 
one. Sometimes the way may seem a long 
and dark one, even we may think it an unnec- 
essary journey; but if it be undertaken in faith, 
it will have its reward; and in eternity, if not 
in time, it will be seen that it was all ordered 
for the best, God knows all our ways, and 
when he orders what may seem strange, may 
it not be because he sees danger ahead, which 
we cannot see? He saw the evil intent of 
Herod, and so influenced the wise men to re- 
turn another way to their country. And he 
orders Joseph té depart to Egypt, and in the 
obedience of these God’s purpose is wrought 
out, and prophecy is fulfilled unconsciously 
by and{throrgh them, 


Slaughter of the Babes, (Vs. 16-18.) But 
whilefthe infant Saviour was safe and out of 
harm’s reach, a most cruel crime was perpetrat- 
ed in andfaround Bethlehem. Herod, whose 
bloodthirstiness seems to become more insati- 
able as his years increase, finds that he has 
been shunned by the wise men and left to his 
own devices; his chagrin knows no bounds; so 
in a supreme moment of rage he orders all the 
children in Bethlehem ‘‘and the coasts thereof” 
to be massacred: He fixes the age at two 
years and under, his calculation being based 
upon the time that the wise men had received 
intimation of the Saviour’s birth. Blind, impc- 
tent rage of man! It signally failed in reach- 
ing the object it was aimed at. In killing all, | 
he hoped he would succeed im killing the One, 
but that one is on the way to Egypt under the 
protection of God. Some fifty innocent chil- | 
dten are calculated to have perished by this, 
wicked decree of an insane king, But whatan. 
awful retribution did he heap up against him- 
self, already overweighted-with crime and mur-. 
ders! Jerémiah the prophet had predicted this 


long centuries before (Jer. xxxi: 15), where} 


Rachel (whose tomb was near Ramah, a city 
of Benjamin, thirty miles from Jerusalem) is 
represented by the prophet as foreseeing and 
lamenting the afflictions which are here brought 
upon her descendants. A pathetic picture of 
the mother’s grief this, Rachel weeping for 
her children, and refusing the ministrations of 
condolence. How often do we ask ourselves 
the question, If God’s prophets predict such 
awful afflictions so many centuries before, if he 
knows they are to come to pass, why does he 
allow them? Human wisdom may not essay 
an answer, but divine wisdom has solved the 
problem, for Christ has said—and it is signifi- 
cant that the Saviour was speaking in behalf of 
little children—‘‘it¢_ must needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” (Matt. xviii: 7.) 

The Return from Egvpt,. (Vs. 19-21.) 
When Herod had issued the cruel edict, he him- 
self was tottering upon the brink of the grave, 
He only survived it a few weeks, perhaps; but 
as he saw the end approaching,and knowing that 
his death would be hailed with public satisfac- 
tion, this cruel monster, who had but five days 
before his own death ordered the execution of 
his own son, Antipater, devised « scheme 
whereby Judea should be plunged in grief, but 
his flans for a massacre of the chief men around 
him fortunately failed. With the removal of 
this wicked Herod, and his equally cruel son, 
Antipater, danger was past, and the angel of 
the Lord appears once more to Joseph, and 
bids him return again to his own land. How 
marvelously accurate is the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy ! Some fifteen centuries before, Moses 
predicted that a prophet should 
be raised up from the midst of the 
children of Israel (Deut. xviii: 15) like 
unto him, and in Christ, who was raised 
up among his ‘brethren in the land of Israel, we 
have the fulfillment of that prophecy. There 
is nothing said of the experiences and happen- 
ings during that sojourn in Fgypt, and yet it 
must have been a time of strange wonderment 
to both Joseph and Mary. At best, they could 
only realize that God’s hand was guiding it all. 
If they heard of the slaughter at Bethlehem it 
would be an additional evidence of the wisdom 
of God. Yet tous who can look across the 
centuries and see the gradual unfolding of God’s 
great plan of redeption, it is all laid out and 
worked by him who doeth all things well. And 
the lesson comes to us with a deeper meaning 
tan before, that it was for ws that God was 
undertaking this great work. It was that the 
world might know his salvation that he sent hi, 
Son into the world, and he became subject to 
all the conditions of life in the flesh. Does he 
not also watch over each one of us? How 
many are the dangers from which he protects 
we may not know; but this we may be sure of, 
he will accomplish his purpose notwithstanding 
all that evil men may do to frustrate this opera- 
tion of his grace. 

Called a Nazarene (22-23). Among the Jews 
at Jeruselem Nazarene was a term of con- 
tempt. The names of places are not unfre- 
quently used reproachfully, and Nazareth in 
Lower Galilee was regarded by the Jews gen- 
erally with great contempt. Though the words 
here quoted by the evangelist are not found in 
the Old Testament, yet they refer to the 


lowly condition of Christ during his life on 


earth. The prophecies pointed to are those 
which speak of his enduring the reproaches and 
contempt of those whom he had come to save 
(especially Psalm xxii: 6 and Isaiah lili, liii), 


Surely, he was despised and_ rejected 
of men; and ‘he was’ esteemed as 
stricken; smitten of God and_ afilicted, 


so in that sense he may well be called 
a Nazarene, But if to be hated for doing good, 
if to suffer death that others may live, if to sac- 
rifice one’s self for the sake of one’s enemies and 
to die with a prayer for the forgiveness of one’s 
persecutors is to show the spirit of the Naza- 


rene, then the term is not one of reproach, but 


a synonym of all that is high, and true, and no- 
ble in the world. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. CoO. 
GRANQ RAPIOS,. MICH, 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents, 


Aliso Manufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Lodge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 


Seating plans and estimates furnished. 
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CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
amd Mason streets. Rev. C.O, Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.;. Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 Pp. m. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Re~ W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, it A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—S538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A.M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M, and 


7:45 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents— For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R, 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County; Mrs, G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W, Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside. . Superin- 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific,—President— 
Mrs, Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E, Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S, Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale; Alameda Co, 
Treasurer—Miuss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C.\T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 

Fruit and wer Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy Post street, 
San Francisco. Thirsdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H, Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 Q’Farrell ‘street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
Secretary— Rev. J. H. Warren, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
coma, —Boston and Cui ‘ 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, DD. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern'California; 735'Market street, 5S. F.. 


Co Missiona”y Sec 
Bible House, Astor Place, New vork.. Secre- 


taries— Rey. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Wi | Choate, Treas- 


self-Bastin 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California-—Rev, J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
American Missio Association. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H,. W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., t§1 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 
California Chinese Mission.—Anxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev, 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Co Church Building 
Seciety.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
9 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O 
—H. H. W reen street, 
Francisco, 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D-D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork 
10 itting street, Chicago. ) 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


= 


Is the Reon choice, The only 
that will r out ali that can be said 


praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality an 


Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventilated Oven, allo 
rom the oven to pass into th 


workmanship. 


all odors 


chimney. 


John F,. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 


Will endeavor te please any who would want 


tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob| ........ suit of clothing made 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- | :OXFORD 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. yeh ‘NOVA SOOTIA: 1 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, Alwaysin : + aeeteles ¢ HOMESPUN 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. stock, manufactured from ------ 


WoO Oks. 


If we do not have in stock the 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 


obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. 
clergymen. 


Fifteen rer cent. discount to 


323 BUSH STREET, 8s. F., 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock, 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 4 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Ocm- 


Mineral Land Agency 
Aeademy of Sclences Building, 
819. MARKKT. STRERT, ROOM 45, 
wie SAN FRANOISOCO. | 


JR. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, | 
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$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Se.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 

Take Notice—LiBeraL Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 

THe PAciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
en our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 11, 1894. 


STRIKE AND REVOLUTION. . 


It has been said that a strike of 
laborers against their employers is a 
revolution, and a revolution is a state 
of war; but in a revolution the nation 
was born, and the War of the Revo- 
lution was a glorious event, which we 
have just celebrated with our usual 
display of fireworks and eloquence. 
Now, it is undeniable thata strike is a 
revolution, in the sense of being a 
breach of the amicable relations pre- 
viously existing between the laborers 
who have declined to work and the 
corporation that had previously em- 
ployed them. It is a revolution against 
the capitalist; as between these two 
parties, amity is disturbed and brok- 
en, it may be, utterly. But in no 
proper sense of the term is there any 
war, except of words, and unpleasant 
feelings, and opposing plans; for war 
is a state of physical, armed violence. 


Nobody doubts that men who feel 


' unjustly treated may notify those who 


do this of withdrawal from their em- 
ploy, and may put their employers to 
great inconvenience and loss by such 
withdrawal. Nobody doubts that 
there are cases in which the employes 
may be entirely justified in this course, 
and may even be honored for it, sup- 
ported in it, by a sympathizing pub- 
lic. Nor have we the least doubt that 
such a strike might teach a beneficent 


jesson, and compel by moral forces 


the wrong-doers to do justice. Even 
such relations subsisting even for a 
short time in any industrial center are 
accompanied by much trouble and 
pecuniary outgo, and they are only 
tolerable because they seem to be a 
necessary remedy. 

But tbere is no crime and no war 
ap to the point when the strikers 
take liberties with property that does 
not belong to them, and proceed to 
hinder the property owners in using 
that which is their own. Then there 
is a state of war; there is revolution 
indeed, but it is revolution not against 
eapital, but against the State. Acts 
of violence now ensue which the laws 
of the.country must either punish, or 
remain no longer the protection of 
liberty. Now, if these laws against 
theft and trespass are unjust, then it 
may be even noble to resist them, al- 
though the good citizen will be slow 
in taking this step, even then. But 
in the supposed case now, say at Chi- 
cago, or at Oakland, where obstruc- 
tions are put on the track of railroads, 
or engines are “killed,” or non-union 
men are abused, the laws which con- 
demn such acts are not wrong; they 
are just what they ought to be. The 
government that steps in and says, 
You must not do these acts; if you do, 
it is at your peril, is not such an in- 
stitution that a man can win glory 
by resisting it. He is not a hero; he 
is simply a criminal. 

,Of course, there will be people who 
will invest a train-robber, like Evans, 
with the halo of a public benefactor, 
but they ought not to be very numer- 
ous among average citizens. There 
will always be women who will send 
bouquets to a man like Fredericks, 
but we charitably suppose such wom- 
en are blessed with some delusion. 
We have had enough and more than 
enough of that sort of sympathy 
which condones wandering armies 
for capturing trains and compelling 
towns and cities to feed them, to get 
ridof them. It is high time that this 
sort of ethics should cease. Let us 
aot dignify disobedience of righteous 
laws under the name of the heroism 
of liberty and of the coming millen- 
nium of social order. 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER, TOO. 

In pointing out, as we have just 
attempted to do, the point at which 
the labor-uprising changes, or may 
change, from a remonstrance against 
Oppression into a violation of benefi- 
cent law, we do not forget that cor- 
porations are charged with worse 
and far more extensive breaches of 


the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” Unless the common opinion 
is tremendously deceived, the meth- 
ods by which some great corporators 
have become millionaires have been 
just as thoroughly dishonest as any 
act of the rail boys who kill engines, 
or of the mob that overturns cars. 
It is not right; it is a crime against 
the State to evade taxation for long 
years, and to spend large sums to 
corrupt legislatures. No respecta- 
bility on the part of gentlemen in 
their private relations, and not even 
large generosity to the public good, 
should shield any company from the 
moral reproach which such charges 
involve. Not even the excuse that 
these things are done in self-defense 
can be allowed; so the strikers say, we 
are compelled to be parties to this 
impoverishing boycott, or else we 
shall be crushed under our masters. 
The great capitalists who apologize 
for their high-handed accumulations 
on such a ground should not be say- 
ing more than enough concerning 
the loss by the Railway Union of 
$200,000 a day. 

The fact is that the acute condi- 
tion of things which is on us ought 
to teach employers, aud especially 
these mighty combinations of em- 
ployers, what be some of the 
first principles of honest transactions. 
It is the primer lessons that they are 
in danger of forgetting. They and 
the community at large have need of 
milk diet, instead of luxurious food, in 
ethics. Some of our brethren of the 
advanced school are complaining be- 
cause the capitalists do not express 
any Christianity in their business 
dealings; the law of the great self-re- 
nunciation does not form the staple 
of their doings. We shall be quite 
content for a few months if they will 
conform to the letter of the old deca- 
logue. If these common precepts of 
righteousness, which are properly en- 
forced upon the little urchins that 
are snapped up before our lower 
courts for petty larceny, were felt to 
be really literally binding on the big 
operators who water stocks, the coun- 
try that is now hanging its head in 
shame would begin to hope for a 
clearer and brighter day. 


THE NEW YEARNING FOR POWER. 


Those fishermen of Galilee were 
told by the Master once that they 
were living in a world where offenses 
must needs come, and that while 
some of them were unavoidable, many 
might be avoided if men were what 
they ought to be; and he pronounced 
a woe on those persons who were re- 
sponsible for putting these stumbling- 
blocks in the way of others. At the 
same time he commanded these men 
to bear a strong and faithful testi- 
mony against these offenders. What 
was closer still, although he had 
made these men feel the terror of 
such offenders, so that it was better 
for the sinning man to be tied to a 
millstone and sunk in the sea, yet he 
insisted with singular, almost ex- 
travagant, emphasis upon the duty of 
exercising a spirit of the most ready 
reconciliation with these very persons 
who had better be sunk in the sea. 

How natural it is in the narrative 
to hear those astounded men cry out, 
Increase our faith! For what were 


having like passions with Elijah of 
old, and fully as many, to do with so 
high and thorough a code of morals? 
How could they live in so rarefied an 
air? If they were to act on so strict 
and gracious a line of duty, they 
must make and keep connection with 
a higher realm of spiritual power. 
This is what increase of faith meant 
for them. Just as the modern engin- 
eer, when he has laid upon him the 
greater modern feats of his profes- 
sion, to build immense bridges, or 
construct great tunneling works un- 
der the seas, or through mountains, 
wants new forces like giant-powder 
or electricity: so since Christ was be- 
ginning to lay upon these imperfect 
hands the laws of a deeper moral 
and social life, they felt the craving 
for communion with God. Like the 
two pilgrims, Christian and Hopeful, 
who, when they felt the perils and 
responsibilities of their way, spon- 
taneously responded, “We. must ask 
the strong for strength.” 


great social problems of the present 
world, with new clearness and seri- 
ousness the law of the Redeemer, of 
love, of self-denial for the regenera- 
tion of the individual and of society. 
Everybody, from Dr. Herron down to 


We are reading, in the light of the 


these creatures of flesh and blood, | 


the Church ought to reform human- 
ity. It often seems to be insisted 
that, really, the reason why sin still 
continues to exist at all is because 
Christians are content to live below 
their standard. Without being en- 
tirely willing to learn quite so hard 
a lesson from our monitors, yet we 
must be impressed that Providence 
is summoning us to heavy labors on 
the right hand and on the left. 

What can the Church do, unless by 
as much as it accepts its enlarged 
mission, it draws near in a receptive 
yearning to its Lord, in whom is the 
residue of power? What a residue, 
exhaustless, there is in Him! For, 
if our faith be increased only 
much as is represented by the small- 
est of all seeds, we might say to any 
obstacle, Be thou cast into the sea, 
and we should be obeyed. Let the 
present very crisis of offenses draw 
all men to communion with the 
Strong. 


Suppose this great strike and boy- 
cott should succeed as against the 
Pullman Company, and the wages of 
the early part of 1893 be restored. 
In regard to this it is fair to state 
what Mr. Pullman said in an address 
to his men at the time of the strike, 
May 10th. He said that to keep his 
men employed he took contracts for 
the manufacture of cars at a much 
lower rate than formerly; that he had 
to do this to compete with other 
manufacturers. This ‘caused “re- 
vision in piece-work prices, which, in 
the absence of any information to the 
contrary, I supposed to be acteptable 
to the men under the circunistances.” 

This result [obtaining contracts for car mak- 
H merely by re- 
duction in wages, but/the coMpany has borne 
its full share by elimifating Arom its estimates 


at considerable loss, 
Island cars, which wa 
passenger cars let since 
and which was sought for by practically all the 
leading car builders in the ntry. My 
anxiety to secure that order, so as to put as 
many men to work as possible, was such that 
I put ina bid at more than $300 per car less 
than the actual cost tothe company. The 300 
stock cars built for the Northwestern road, 
and the 250 refrigerator cars now under con- 
struction for the same company, will result in a 
loss of at least $12 per car, and the twenty-five 
cars just built for the Lake-street Elevated 
Road show a loss of $79 percar. I mention 
these particulars so that you can understand 
what the company has done. for the mutual 
interest, and to secure for the people at Pullman 
and vicinity the benefit of the disbursement of 
the large sums of money involved in these and 
similar contracts, which can be kept up only by 
the procurement of new orders for cars, for, as 
you know, about three-fourths of the men must 
depend upon contract work for employment. I 
can only assure you that if the company now 
restores the wages for the first half of 1893, as 
you have asked, it would be a most unfortunate 
thing for the men, because there is less than 
sixty days of contract work in sight in the shops 
under all orders, and there is absolutely no 
possibility, in the present condition of affairs 
throughout the country, of getting amy moré 
orders for work at prices measured by the wages 
of May, 1893. Under sucha scale the works 
would, necessarily, close down, and the great 
majority of the employes be put in idleness, a 
contingency I'am using my best efforts to avoid. 

To keep his men at Pullman he 
said he discontinued his shops at De- 
troit. He expended $160,000 in in- 
ternal improvements at Pullman in 
the last nine months, which, “ under 
normal conditions, would have been 
spread over one or two years.” He 
owns houses at Pullman which he 
rents to the men, though they are not 
forced to rent of him. He said that 
on the capital thus invested for the 
last year and year before the income 
was only “3.82 per cent.” “For water 
we are paying about $500 a month in 
excess of the amount charged to the 
tenants.” At the time of the strike 
the Savings Bank at Pullman had 
$488,000 on deposit, of which “about 
nine-tenths belonged to the employes 
at Pullman.” | 


tably\the fifty-five Long 
e fixst large order of 


Now, in all fairness, we think the 
above statements should be made. If 
Mr. Pullman did not tell the truth to 
his men, we have seen no reliable 
statement to that effect. If this 
strike were to succeed, then the ef- 
fect at Pullman would be the closing 
down of the works in a very short 
time, as they are to-day — evi- 
dently a dismal failure. But 
Mr. Pullman is a very wealthy 
man, and the Pullman company is 
said to have some very paying bus- 
iness and profitable investments. It 
might be a very gracious thing to di- 
vert some funds to this unpaying 
Pullman manufactory for a time, and 
so give the employes better pay, and 
also keep the contracts, which can 
only be had at the reduced rates. 
Some men, and some rich com- 
panies, might do such a gracious 
thing. They might take profits from 
a paying department of business to 
make up deficiencies in an unpaying 
department. But this could only be 
a make-shift for a time. The bus- 
iness that does not pay will sooner or 
later be given u it the Pullman 
car factory is to have work and em- 
ploy men, it must be able to compete 
with other car factories. It cannot 
be on @ paying basis for employer 
and employes while the price for cars 
is as low as it is. Then some of 
these car manufactories will have to 
be closed if there are too many of 
them, and higher prices will have to 
rule in all remaining. Oompetition 
is great, and so great that labor and 
capital cannot stand ‘it in the car 


the daily newspaper, is telling how. 


Then, if the strike and boycott are 


| to make things right all round, here 


is a fresh field for Mr. Debs and the 
unions. It may be that seeing all the 
trouble that has been given by this 
strike to one factory, the other factor- 
ies might raise their prices at once 
without another strike. But if cars 
are finally sold at a living price, and 
can’t be sold below it, then there is a 
multitude of other kinds of business 
which would need the attention of 
strikers and boycotts, if that is the 
way to do it. But the higher the 
prices go the more expensive is trav- 
el, living, rents, clothing, ete. And 
unless a high tariff is imposed, for- 
eign manufacturers would have 
the market. Jt is said that 
the old way of grading buzsi- 
ness and labor by supply and de- 
mand has passed away; that a 
new and sufficient way has been 
found through organization, unions, 
strikes, boycott. Are not these very 
doubtful ways, after all? Why, see 
how extensive is the field! How 
varied the industries! Would not 
more than Solomon’s wisdom be 
needed to keep the wages of the em- 
ploye where they ought to be, and 
the profits of the employer and capi- 
tal, and the prices to consumers ? 


It may be said that this can be done, 
and is being done, by co-operation. 
Give to employers and employed a 
fair share in the business, then all 
will be interested and satisfied. “We 
altogether run this business.” I like 
this idea, and believe it ought to be 
worked out, and put into practice as 
far as possible. It will not solve all 
difficulties, but it is in the right direc- 
tion. This co-operation may result 
from strikes; it certainly is not their 
natural resultant if the present strike 
is a sample. People who hate each 
other, and fight each other, and 
destroy ‘property by wholesale, are 
not very apt to come together in lov- 
ing embrace and work in harmony. 
Then, also, it would not seem to be a 
good time in Pullman to try that 
plan, for the men were getting some- 
thing for their work when they struck, 
while Pullman says he was getting 
nothing; that would not be a fair 
division on the co-operative plan. 
Many of these rich (?) railroads are in 
the hands of receivers. A good many 
employes would not like the co- 
operative plan in many lines of busi- 
ness at this time. 


In many lines of business the rela- 
tions between capital and labor are 
fearfully wrong. The manufacturer 
rolls in wealth, and he and his family 
have every luxury in palace homes, 
and travel in Europe, while his work- 
men live in the poorest houses, and 
hardly have the necessaries of life. 
Such conditions are unchristian, 
shameful, cruel. How shall they be 
changed, how shall each have his due ? 
No doubt labor may organize and se- 
cure important ends; they have done 
it, and are doing it on railroads and 
in factories, everywhere. Organiza- 
tion shows strength, and intelligence, 
and unity, and faith in one another; 
slaves could not organize. Never 
did workingmen hold so high a posi- 
tion and have so much power as to- 
day. But their plans for improving 
their condition, cinching capital- 
ists, and causing them to recognize 
the laborer’s just rights, and give 
him a fair deal, must not include 
wrong, and wicked, and cruel means. 
They have the right to leave their 
employers, to leave in large numbers, 
and together, and to persuade others 
from taking their places, and greatly 
discommode their employers; they 
have the right to “strike,” but not so 
that the engine or work upon which 
they are engaged shall be ruined; not 
so that women and children shall be 
left on the desert with nothing 
to eat, and in the hot cars without 
water to drink. They have no right 
to interfere with their employers’ 
property, to obstruct railroad cars 
and mails, and ruin the business of 
innocent parties. Large bodies 
of workingmen may pool their 
issues, and in legitimate ways 
secure the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws which shall go far 
to right their wrongs. But we have 
no idea that social conditions will be 
what they ought to be, and what 
they will be, until Jesus of Nazareth 
shall reign King of nations as he now 
does King of saints. The Christian 
religion lived out by the masses of 
men will level distinctions, do away 
with cast and classes, will give the 
true union, will make us all one in 
love, and faith, and hope, and charity. 


The Midwinter Fair officially 
closed on the 4th of July. It really 
closed last Sabbath night. On that 
evening, if the report in our daily 
papers is correct, a most shameful 
scene was enacted. It was openly 
announced, and not forbidden by the 
Executive Committee, that a young 
woman would dance in an entirely 
nude state before all such as would pay 
the admittance fee of 50 cents. We 
blush to write that the place was 
filled with people who are on the 
street as respectable. The young 
woman was arrested and taken sob- 
bing to the station house. The re- 
spectable attendants, bursting through 
doors and windows, tumbled over 
each other in efforts to escape. It is 
a burning shame to the 
of the Midwinter Fair that such a 
thing could be possible. It is a 


vileness sufficient to put a stain on 


[all the beauty of’ the Fair. It is 
enough to make every decent man 
and woman who has’ patronized the 
Fair feel that they have countenanced 
an unclean thing. 


The Fair has been highly creditable in its 
proportions and general character to the enter- 
prise and public spirit of San Francisco and 
California, But while the good features will 
be long remembered to the honor of both, there 
have been other features that will always be re- 
called with huailiation. The origin of these 
may be summed up in two words—coarseness 
and unscrupulousness. Anything to bring in 
money has been the guiding principle of the 
management. Gambling has been freely allow- 
ed in defiance of law. Various licentious ex- 
hibitions have been not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged, regardless of the certain effect upon 
the minds of thousands of young people who 
have been permanently corrupted in taste and 
morals. The attempt to cater to brutal pas- 
sions by inhuman contests between wild animals 
was only prevented by the most strenuous exer- 
tions, the management being more than willing 
to profit by such shows, In short, it has to 
be said in naked truth that the naked woman 
was no surprise to those who are familiar with 
the sort of entertainments that have been fre- 
quent at night out in Sunset City.—7Zhe Lx- 
aminer. 


THE STRIKE. 


The great strike has passed be- 
yond the first stages, when it had to 
do with the Pullman company and 
the railroads, to the State Govern- 
ments and the United States Govern- 
ment. Governors in California and 
some other States have issued proc- 
lamations, and called out State 
troops, and, finally, President Cleve- 
land has issued a proclamation com- 
manding persons engaged in the un- 
lawful obstructions to retire peaceably 
to their homes, and has ordered his 
able generals to clear the way for 
trains carrying on interstate com- 
merce and the mails, and to protect 
them in the same. In our own State, 
United States troops have been in 
Los Angeles for some days, and, as a 
result, without a conflict, trains across 
the continent and in the State are 
running again. At San Jose the 
blockade was raised yesterday by 
the city authorities, with the assist- 
ance of responsible leading and de- 
termined citizens. At Oakland and 
Sacramento the local governments 


-were powerless, and so were the 


State troops and marshals; but Unit- 
ed States troops are now in both 
places, to clear depots and yards of 
strikers and mobs engaged in their 
lawless work of obstruction and de- 
struction, and to open the way for 
the trains in all directions. They 
are there to obey orders and do their 
assigned work, and we expect they 
will do it. 

It is not probable that the strikers 
will resist the United States soldiers. 
They must give way before the forces 
of the general Government. We 
hope and pray that not a drop of 
blood will be shed, but that they will 
disperse quietly. In Chicago, and 
places in Lilinois and Indiana, where 
all sorts of excesses had been com- 
mitted in burning cars, obstructing 
trains, stoning troops, blood has been 
shed by State and United States 
troops. But in California, where 
things have not gone so far, let us 
hope that a settlement will be made 
without loss of life, and the trains 
have the right of way again on local 
and overland roads. People all along 
the way have been waiting for twelve 
days, unable to reach their places of 
destination. Fruit has been spoiling, 
and commerce has been destroyed 
for the time being. It is time that 
all this trouble should cease, and 
trade follow on in its accustomed 
channels. 

We hope that strikers will not 
take to the track, avoiding the sol- 
diers, and doing all sorts of damages 
to the road. It will not help their 
cause, but entirely ruin it, as it ought 
to. Let good citizens frown upon 
and put down all excesses, and see 
that there is no guerrilla warfare up- 
on the lives and property of any one. 
Whatever any one may think of the 
wisdom of the step, the United States 
Government has seen fit to take a 
hand, and we think rightly, in this 
matter. Anarchy was in all direc- 
tions. The Government must stop 
this condition of things. It grows 
by suffrance. A good many things 
will have to be settled afterwards, 
and arbitration will have its place. 

K. 


Mansfield College, Oxford, has re- 


portraits. It comprises the principal 
names from the accession of Eliza- 
beth to that of Charles I, and fifty- 
one of ministers ejected from 1662 
and after. It was a good opportu- 
nity to do the same kind of work of 
defense that Charles Kingsley did 
many years ago. By the way, the, 
Puritan conscience has had its oppor- 
tunity in showing Lord Rosebery 
that horse-racing is not just the busi- 
ness for a successor of Gladstone. 


Six young men of Shelbyville, Ky., 
got into a drunken quarrel after 
drinking a keg of beer, and one of 
them shot two of his companions. 
The shooter was then shot twice in 
the breast. He died soon after, and 
the other two men were also fatally 


wounded.—OCrystal Tidings. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, who is a 
Congregationalist, we believe, has 
given $20,000 to found a lectureship 
in. comparative religion in the Uni- 
versity of Chi and Dr. John H. 
Barrows is to be the first lecturer. 


ceived a notable collection of Puritan 


SUPERINTENDENT WIRT AS A STRIK- 
ER. 


Wherever one’s sympathies may be 
in the present crisis, it is not the 
pleasantest thing in the world to be 
caught 350 miles from home at this 
time, in a hot interior town. 

Our meetings in Trinity county 
practically closed on Sunday, July lst, 
though Miss Scott will remain a lit- 
tle longer to “ gather up the frag- 
ments.” 

Only vague rumors of the railroad 
strike had penetrated this isolated 
region. I was not prepared, there- 
fore, for the complete tie-up which I 
found at Redding, after a tedious fifty- 
four-mile stage ride on Monday. 


To get home over the railroad was 
impossible; there was not a through 
train running in the State. Each 
hour added to the improbability of an 
early settlement of the trouble. 
From Redding there seemed to be 
no outlet except by team. The next 
morning—Tuesday—therefore, I was 
leaving the town by private convey- 
ance, an hour before the first streak 
of dawn. Red Bluff was the ob- 
jective point, where I hoped to find 
that the river would be high enough 
to permit the passage of light steam- 
ers, which at some portions of the 
year come up the Sacramento to this 
place. Upon arriving, it was learned 
that a steamer was, indeed, trying to 
make her way up the river; but the 
reports of delays and sand-bars made 
the outlook very discouraging. 

Waiting all that day, with pros- 
pects growing no brighter, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to propel myself 
down the river inasmall boat. Tak- 
ing a strike-bound “ drummer ” into 
partnership, we hired a small boy 
and his skiff for the trip. Wednes- 
day morning, at peep o’ day, we were 
off with the small! boy “on the bridge,” 
the drummer in full possession of the 
passenger cabin, and the Sunday- 
school missionary furnishing the 
motive power, perspiration and blis- 
ters. This arrangement worked very 
nicely for the first hour or two, or, 
until the “second watch,” when the 
drummer was to take his shift at the 
oars. What was my disgust to find 
that he knew hardly more about row- 
ing than he did about the Third Com- 
mandment, his ignorance of which 
was certainly profound. After he 
had caught several “crabs,” and ad- 
ministered to the others numerous 
shower baths, he resigned his office 
in favor of the small boy. Bravely 
the lad pegged away for a time; he 
was clear grit; but it was not long 
before the pressure on the oars be- 
came very light, and our speed cor- 
respondingly slow; so it came about 
that the “first watch” rowed and per- 
spired and blistered for the whole 
party the rest of the way down that 
one hundred-mile stretch of river to 
civilization. Darkness and fear of 
shipwreck compelled us to tie up 
about nine o'clock that evening, and 
aa the hospitality of a spreading 

Under ordinary circumstances, a 
bed on the ground, with little under 
and less over us, in a wild and un- 
known region abounding in ferocious 
insects, if nothing worse, would have 
driven all thought of sleep from our 
eyes. But this was not an ordinary 
occasion. When exhausted from lack 
of sleep and wearied with eighteen 
hours of almost constant rowing, one 
is not apt to be critical about his bed. 


The next morning we were off as 
soon as it was light enough to dis- 
cern obstructions in the river, mak- 
ing a twenty-mile spurt before break- 
fast. 

That forenoon we reached Jacinto. 
Here, after consulting a committee of 
three, viz.. Mr. Backache, Mr. Per- 
spiration, and Mr. Blisters, I con- 
cluded to assert my “inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness,” and go out on a strike. 
Therefore, with all the dignity and 
independence of a free-born Ameri- 
can citizen, I boycotted that monopo- 
list pull-man, paid off our boy, and 
took the regular stage to Willows, 
fourteen miles away. There being 
no way of proceeding farther that 
day, I tried to get a little rest, but 
with the thermometor registering 
100 in the shade, this was a hopeless 
task. At 1:30 the next morning, | 
was ready for the last long drive of 
ninety miles to Sacramento. An im- 
provised stage line had just been es- 
tablished, and we were fortunate 
enough to be in time for the first 
trip. Frequent relays of horses en- — 
abled us. despite the extreme heat, 
to reach Sacramento that same even- 
ing, and to learn, with profound 
gratitude, that a steamer would leave 
for San Francisco the next morning. 
It took just six days to accomplish a 
journey which should have been 
made in one. 


An Albany (N. Y.) jury,.on the 


17th ult., awarded $2,000 damages to 


a widow, Mrs. Carrie Armstrong, to 
whose husband saloon-keepers named 
Stremple sold liquor freely until he 
was intoxicated, and wn the follow- 
ing morning his mangled body was 
found alongside the tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad. It was 
claimed in the suit that the saloon- 
keepers were indirectly the cause of 
the man’s death. The jury were of 
that opinion. It is announced that the 
case will be appealed, but it is to be 
hoped the verdict will not be annull- 


ed.— Temperance Advocate. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The Monday Club meets as usual 
next week. Rev. Mr. Dupuy will 
read s paper on the murdered French 


President, Carnot. 

In the absence of Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Brown, who is still unable to reach 
his home because of the strike on the 
railroad, the pulpit of the First 
church in this city was well supplied 
last Sunday by Professor George 
Mooar and Rev. Dr. M. Willett. 
Both sermons referred to the strike. 
Professor Mooar’s text was “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” Dr. Willetts 
subject was “Some of the Dangers 
and Responsibilities of the Present 
Crisis.” Of this sermon a wise, calm, 
discriminating hearer writes: 

I had the pleasure of listening to the most 
masterly discourse by Rev. Dr. Willett, in ref- 
erence to the controversy between the Southern 
Pacific railroad and the American Railroad 
Union. I wish it could be heard in every 
church in the State, or be printed and gener- 
ally circulated. He showed conclusively the 
iniquity of the course the strikers are pursuing, 
and he scored the leading newspapers for ex- 
pressing their sympathy for them, and talking 
of arbitration, instead of demanding submission 
to the laws. No matter what may have been 
the past course of the railroad company, on 
which he expressed no opinion, it does not justi- 
fy the course of the A. R. U. in virtually tying 
up all the railroads of the land because of an 
alleged injustice to its employes by a local 
manufacturing corporation near Chicago, and 
thus deranging all the business of this State 
and inflicting losses of millions on its citizens, 
He also denounced as slanderous the assertions 
that have been made that the President and 
Attorney-General are influenced by the money 
power of the land, and the abusing of the 
judiciary, in which remarks, though he did not 
allude to him, he reproved Dr. Herron, who 
made similar assertions in his Nebraska address, 
He said the question is not now arbitration, 
but submission to the constituted authorities 
and to the laws on the part of the strikers. In 
conclusion, he insisted that every goud citizen 
should take his stand openly in favor of putting 
down those who are violating the laws and 
working injury to the community. | 

As far as we have heard, with pos- 
sibly one exception, all our ministers 
made “The Great Strike” the subject 
of one sermon on last Sabbath. The 
treatment of the «subject was, no 
doubt, very varied. 

Rev. F. B. Pullan’s subject at the 
Third church was, “If Christ Should 
Be Called on to Settle the Strike.” 
He said Christ would settle it “quick- 
ly,” “righteously,” “without blood,” 
“with due recognition of law, order 
and good government,” “other needed 
settlements would be made.” “His 
settlement would involve repentance 
and restitution.” “In the final out- 
come he will settle it.” 


Dr. W. C. Pond’s subjects at 
Bethany church were, “Can Pater- 
nalism Be Safely Engrafted on Our 
Government?” and “Lessons for 
Men in Hard Luck.” 


An anniversary service of the 
French national fete, occurring on 
the 14th of July, date of the fall of 
the Bastile, will be held at the rooms 
of the French congregation, 1110 
Powell street, at 10:30 a. m., on Sun- 
day, 15th. 

Rev. Loyal L. Wirt has just re- 
turned from a five weeks’ trip to 
Trinity and Siskiyou counties. Be- 
sides organizing a Sunday-school of 
70 members in Pokegama, he held 
special meetings in connection with 
Miss Scott in the different towns in 
Trinity county. Last Sunday he 
baptized twenty people, ten by im- 
mersion. Twelve of these were re- 
ceived into our church in Lewiston 
and eight at Weaverville. 


Revs. H. V. Rominger of Plymouth- 
avenue and M. Willett of Pilgrim 
church exchanged in the morning. 


Rev. O. W. Lucas has accepted a 
call to the Fourth church, Oakland. 


Evangelist Crittenton held a meet- 
ing in our church at Niles last Thurs- 
day; one convert was one result. 
Brother Maar hopes to secure his 
services for more meetings. 


Rev. John Rea supplied our church 
at Sausalito. 


Rev. C. E. Chase,pastor of our church 
at Sonoma, resigned last Sunday. 


Children’s Day was celebrated in 
Antioch by a varied and entertaining 
program, in which the little folk ap- 
peared to great advantage. The 
church was crowded, the applause 
generous and the collection for mis- 
sionary work liberal. Last Sunday 
evening a Christian Endeavor Society 
was organized in part, with positive 
assurance of complete{success. The 
pastor preached in the morning on 
‘The Christian’s Desire and Its Ac- 
complishment.” In the evening he 
lectured to a large -audience on “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


THE GOOD WORK OF THE S. P.C. A. 
RECOGNIZED. 


At the morning service in the 
church mentioned below, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted with much in- 
terest, and a vote carried to enter 
the same on the church records, and 
to forward a copy to Mr. Holbrook. 

The Market-street Congregational 
church of Oakland, in service assem- 
bled, do heartily and unanimously 
express their appreciation of and 
gratitude for the humane work re- 
cently done by the Society for the 
Prevention of Oruelty to Animals, 
through its Secretary, Mr. Charles B. 
Holbrook. 

In taking an aggressive stand 
against and preventing the 
shameful bear and lion fight in 
Boone’s Arena, and in beginning vig- 


orous measures to forbid the dis- | 


graceful “fiesta” with which it was 
intended to close the Midwinter Fair, 
this Society has rendered a noble 


| service to,humanity, and has defend- 


ed the fair name of our community. 
We recognize and commend the fidel- 
ity and the courage of the Secretary 
and his assistants, and realize that 
the entire body of citizens has been 
placed under obligation by tbis time- 
ly and efficient action. We trust 
that the same good work may go on and 
the same watchfulness may be exer- 
cised until it will be impossible to 
suggest anywhere in this fair State, 
for the amusement of the people, 
such barbarous and medieval cruel- 
ties. J. H. Goopett, Pastor, 
Joun Gru, Clerk. 
Oaxxanp, July 8, 1894. - 


BAY ASSOCIATION. 


The Bay Association held its sum- 
mer meeting with Rev. W. H. Tubb, 
pastor of the Bethlehem church. It 
was pleasant to gather in this home 
of the youngest of the sisterhood of 
Congregational churches in San Fran- 
cisco, look out upon the hillsides 
rapidly being built up, and anticipate 
the blessing which this little band 
and their indefatigable pastor may 
prove to the community; doubly 
pleasant when we tliought of the 
struggle through which they have 
passed, and in their neat and comfort- 
able meeting-house saw the pledge 
of future freedom from such annoy- 
ances, and the evidence that they are 
there to stay. | 

Welcomed by the pastor, Rev. W. 
H. Tubb, who was also chosen Mod- 
erator, the business of the day began 
with a report of reading, specially in 
the direction of collateral studies dur- 
ing the past three months. Among 
other books reported more or less 
fully were Bernard’s “ Mental Char- 
acteristics of our Lord,” the recent 
Yale lectures of Doctors Horton and 
Stalker; Stuckenberg’s “The Age in 
the Church”; Flint’s “ Philosophy of 
History,” and Miley’s “ Systematic 
Theology.” 

Rev. H. V. Rominger, recently call- 
ed to the Plymouth-avenue church in 
Oakland, was received to member- 
ship, and this was followed by a de- 
lightful half-hour of devotion. It 
was good to take up the excitements 
and troubles of. the present hour, 
and bear them as our burden into 
the presence of the Heavenly Father, 
casting them, as he has bidden, upon 
him who careth for us all. 

Plans for sermons upon Christ's 
promise of the Holy Spirit in John 
xvi: 13 led on to an interesting and 
profitable discussion. Thencame the 
midday recess and collation in the 
basement of the church, used also as 
a drill-room for the Boys’ Brigade. 
It was a kindly act in the good women 
of Bethlehem church to provide so 
generously for our needs, and per- 
mit us to gather together at the 
tables. The thanks of the Associa- 
tion go out to them for their kindness. 

Reassembling for our afternoon 
session, Rev. F. B. Pullan read a re- 
view —favorable on the whole—of Pro- 
fessor Geo. D. Herron’s recent book, 
“The Christian Society.” In connec- 
tion with the discussion which follow- 
ed, a committee was apointed to con- 
sult as to the advisability of inviting 
Professor Herron to visit San Fran- 
cisco, and lecture upon “Christian 
Sociology.” 

The sermon by Rev. F. B. Perkins 
was founded upon Christ's words to 
Peter (John xiii: 7), “What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt un- 
derstand hereafter.” 

' By consent of the essayist and the 
exegete, their parts were deferred un- 
til the next quarterly meeting, and 
the rest of the afternoon was devoted 
to a discussion of “The Great Strike,” 
the theme which is filling all minds, 
and could not be long out of any 
conference. The discussion took a 
wide range and developed some dif- 
ference of view; none, however, as 
regards the profound sympathy which 
is due toward every toiler in life’s 
harvest-field or workshop. So ended 
our pleasant and profitable gather- 
ing. Seventeen members and four 
visitors were present during a part 
or all the time, all of whom carried 
away grateful hearts and loving 
prayers for God's blessing on the 
Bethlehem church and its psstor. 

Sorise. 


Owing to the unusual hindrance 
to travel throughout the Coast, the 
Pacific Coast Committee of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations are 
obliged to postpone indefinitely the 
Summer Bible and Training School 
announced to open this week at Caz- 
adero. This decision is made with 
regret, as an excellent program had 
been arranged and a most successful 
gathering was anticipated. It is 
hoped another year the school can be 
carried to a successful issue, when all 
disturbances have ceased and God 
shall rule supreme in sky and land. 

Mrs. J..G. 

Chairman Pacific Coast Committee. 

Word from Rev. A. C. Walkup and 
the Hiram Bingham, in the Gilbert 


Islands, has been received up to date | 


of May 3d. He had recently visited 
four or five of the islands and reports 
good work at Nonouti, and very en- 
couraging work at Tabiteuca. All 


the Bibles had been sold: ‘At Abe-' 


mama the natives were drinking and 
trading wives. More frequent visits 
of the resident Commissioner were con- 
sidered desirable. 


The Smyrna church at Needy, in 
this State, recently suffered a severe 
loss by the death of Professor J. P: 
Yoder, who died June Ist, after an 
illness of three weeks, aged 47 years. 


He was very active and helpful in all | 
the work connected with this church. } 
He was graduated at the State Nor- 


mal University at Bloomington, IIL, 
and had followed teaching as a pro- 
fession for many years, and had been 
principal of a number of important 
schools in Illinois. In all his labors 
he was faithful, painstaking and truly 
efficient; thus winning the esteem 
and good will of all with whom he 
came.in contact. He was emphati- 
cally a Christian teacher. At the 
Willamette Association last April he 
presented an able paper on “The 
Church and the Children.” 

Rev. W. A. Trow of the Albany 
church has tendered his resignation. 
He intends going East as soon as 
possible. 

Rev. W. C. Kantner of the First 
church, Corvallis, preached the bacca- 


laureate sermon at the State Normal 


School at Monmouth last Sunday, 
and on the Wednesday previous he 
gave the commencement address at 
Lafayette Seminary. 

On Sunday evening, 17th ult., Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed at the Mis- 
sissippi-avenue church, this city, in a 
most delightful way. The church was 
beautifully decorated, and a crowded 
house greeted the little folks. The 
children won many laurels for good 
singing and speaking. One exercise 
was exceedingly touching and impres- 
sive. Eight little girls knelt at the 
foot of a large cross, and sweetly 
sang “At the cross, at the cross, where 
I first saw the light.” Many hearts 
were deeply touched by the beauti- 
ful sight. A collection for the C. S. 
S. and P. S. was taken. This church 
has recently been greatly burdened by 
a heavy expense for street improve- 
ments—a burden exceedingly difficult 
to remove at this time, because so 
many who ordinarily would contri- 
bute to the support of the church 
can not do so now, for the reason 
that they have but scanty employ- 
ment. In this emergency, the La- 
dies’ Aid Society are doing noble 
work in reducing the debt. They re- 
cently gave an ice-cream social and 
entertainment, which brought in $25. 


‘The Sunday-school is doing a good 


work. The attendance is keeping up 
remarkably well for summertime, a 
fact which speaks highly for the faith- 
fulness of superintendent and teach- 
ers. 
The First church of this city had 
communion service to-day, and five 
new members were received, two on 
profession of faith and three by let- 
ter. 

Last Sunday evening Dr. Wallace 
gave an able and discriminating ad- 
dress or lecture on “Is It Wrong to 
Be a Capitalist?” The church was 
crowded to the utmost, and a large 
number of so-called workingmen 
were in the audience. The interest 
he has created by his method of pre- 
senting the question of the relations 
of capital and labor, as from a Chris- 
tian standpoint as he understands it, 
has been so great that he has been 
requested by the Y. M.C. A. to re- 
peat his lectures from the platform 
on the Plaza. The first address he 
gave to-day, his subject being “ Can 
a Workingman Attain Success Under 
Prevailing Conditions?” A number 
of young men from the Y. M.C.A., 
under the leadership of Secretary 
Jacks, were present on the platform, 
and assisted in the devotional exer- 
cises. Somewhere near 1,000 people, 
composed of all classes, largely non- 
church-goers, assembled. Good at- 
tention was given, for the most part, 
although a few times turbulent per- 
sons in the crowd tried to stop the 
services by their noise and interrup- 
tions. The large majority, however, 
opposed this, and frequently applaud- 
ed the speaker as he forcibly and 
clearly defined his position upon the 
questions at issue. 

Dr. Wallace does not pretend to 
have any new scheme to present 
whereby the difficulties of life are to 
be overcome, but finds the solution 
of the vexed questions between capi- 
tal and labor altogether in the 
proper application of the law of Christ 
to all the affairs of life, and believes 
that success, in the proper sense, can 
be gained now, as well as at any other 
previous time, by strictly following 
= living up to the conditions prece- 

ent. 

By clear and pertinent illustrations 
he presents his views in 9 way that 
carries conviction to all save those 
who do not care what comes so long 
as they can exist without individual 
effort. He endeavors to persuade 
both sides to be more tolerant of each 
other; to find some point of common 
sympathy, even though it be ever so 
small, and start from that; he main- 
tains that their interests are mutual, 
when rightly viewed; he emphasizes 
the homely but necessary virtues of 
industry; and frugality, and conse- 
quent thrift, as being essential factors 
in success, and states his views in a 


plain, practical, common-sense way, 


which indicates that he has given 
much thought to this important sub- 
ject. This, aided by extensive travel 


and critical examination of thé labor 


problem both in this country and in 
Europe, together with his own ex- 
periences in preparing himself for his 


life work, peculiarly fits him to speak 


}geperous, loving and useful. man. 


wisely and well at such a time as the 
present. 

In common with afl portions of our 
country wést of Chitageo, and numer- 
ous places east of that city, we are 
suffering from the suspension of rail- 
road traffic, occasioned by the recent 
command of President Debs of the 
American Railway Union. That one 
man, ora company of men, have the 
right to quit another's employ, no 
one can for a moment question; but 
that they have the right to forcibly 
prevent others from taking their 
places cannot for a moment be ad- 
mitted. To do so would be most 
destructive to all industries, even to 
the best interests of the workingmen 
themselves. That many corporations 
and men of great wealth have used 
their means in a way that has been 
detrimental—even oppressive—to a 
large class of laborers is unquestion- 
ably true. But two wrongs cannot 
make one right, and all efforts upon 
the part of workingmen to redress 
their fancied and actual wrongs, oth- 
erwise than in a temperate and law- 
ful way, with due regard to the rights 
of others, even those whom they 
would gladly crush, must, in the very 
nature of things, come to naught. 
Our country is menaced as never be- 
fore. We live in a crucial time, and 
every patriot, every citizen should 
take heed how he stands in relation 
to the momentous questions which 
confront us as never before. The 
best thought, the maturest judgment, 
the most serupulous regard for the 
inalienable rights of men, whether 
employers or employed, is needed 
all over our country at this time. 

The year for which Rev. S. M. 
Freeland engaged to do pastoral 
work for the Salem church will close 
with the last Sunday in September. 
The church is in excellent condition 
for the right man to take hold of. 
There is perfect harmony among its 
members, and a body of earnest 
workers ready for any wise forward 
movement. The ladies are painting 
the church building and improving 
the lawn. Mr. Freeland will be in 
Seattle during August and after Sep- 
tember 30th. The State Association 


will meet with the Salem church 
Tuesday, September 25th. 
Gro. H. Himes. 
July Ist. 
DIED. 


MCKINLAY,—In Vernon District, South Los 
Angeles, June 24th, Samuel McKinlay, Jr., 
beloved son of Samuel and Elizabeth Mc- 
Kinlay, aged 23 years and 6 months. 

In the death of this young man his 
parents are bereaved of their only 
child, and the Congregational church 
in Vernondale loses one of its valued 
members. In the words of his pastor, 
Rev. G. A. Rawson, who gave affec- 
tionate testimony to his faithfulness: 
“Six years ago, when about seventeen 
years old, he surrendered himself to 
Christ, and then, by uniting with the 
Church, he placed his name among 
those who are enrolled as followers 
of the Lord Jesus; and during the 
years that have passed since then, his 
beautiful, blameless . life has been a 
liying epistle, known and read of all 

ith whom he came in contact. His 


faithfulness was manifest in every de- 


partment of church life and, service, 
and his devotion to all that was good 
was unswerving. He carried his 
Christianity into his daily life, and no 
young man stood higher in the com- 
munity. It is not quite two years 
since he was admitted to the bar, and 
began the practice of law. He had 
his hopes and ambitions, and gladly 
would he have remained to fill his 
place in church, home, and in the 
world, and to consecrate his life and 
talents to the service of God and 
humanity. But God called him, and, 
without a murmur, he passed out of 
this life into the fulness of the life 
beyond. He leaves a precious memory 
as solace to the bereaved hearts that 
hold him dear. The floral tributes 
were numerous and beautiful. A dele- 
gation of the legal fraternity attend- 
ed his funeral, and resolutions in 
honor of his memory, and expressive 
of sympathy with the sorrowing 
friends, were adopted by the Bar As- 
sociation. Com. 

WatTson--In this city, July 3d, M. V. B, 

Watson, aged 59 years. 

Mr. Watson came from New York 
and made his home among us about 
twenty years ago. He united with 
the First Congregational church dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. Stone, and 
served as one of its officers for a con- 
siderable period. He was a man of 
peculiar unselfishness of character, 
and was most helpful and kindly in 
all the relations of life. Unusually 
strong, both mentally and physically, 
he bade fair to live to a green old 
age, but was suddenly stricken by 
that most insidious enemy of ener- 


getic Californians, heart disease. It 


is hardly possible that he had a sin- 
gle acquaintance who does not feel a 


untimely passing away of this most 


His life was full of sunshine, and 
“the children loved him.” Peace to 
his ashes ! | D. 


Hickox— In Napa, ow 3, 1894, Harriet 


wife of ickok San Fran- 
a ti anada, 
(Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
please copy.] 
The California Catholic is a new 
weekly paper in this city. It will 


look after the various Catholic inter- 
este of this coast. 8 


There are 522 houses of worship 
in the city. of New York, With a seat- 


ing capacity of 400,000, 


The new house of worship of the 
Disciples at Los Angeles was dedicat- 


ed July Ist. rs 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear.. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies, Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
eustachian tube, When this tube gets inflam- 
ed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed for- 
ever; nine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give one hundred dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J, CHENEY & Co., Toledo O. 
MXP Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION. 
532 California Street, corner of Webb, 

For the half-year ending with the joth of 
June, 1894, a dividend has been declared at 
the rate of four and eight-tenths (4 8-10) per 
cent. per annum on term deposits, and four (4) 
per cent. per annum on ordinary deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Monday, the 2d of 
July, 1894. LOVELL WHITE, CASHIER. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons, 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


Ayer's Pills possess the curative virtues of 
the best known medicinal plants. These pills 
are scientifically prepared, are easy to take, 
and safe for young and old. They are invalu- 
able for regulating the bowels, and for the re: 
lief and cure of stomach troubles. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ANNIE E, KIMBALL, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of the Annie E. 
Kimball, deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said deceas- 
ed, to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 
ers, within four monts after the first publication 
of this notice, to the said administrator of said 
estate at No. 330 Pine street, rooms 42 and 43, 
the same being the office of my attorney, R. 
Thompson, and the same being my place for 
the transaction of the business of said estate in 
the city and county of San Francisco, State of 
California. JOHN KIMBALL, 

Administrator of the estate of Annie E. 
Kimball, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1894. 


PHARMACY, 
953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 


The only pharmacy in the city that had the courage to 


expose the practice of paying 50 to 75 per cent. commis- 


sion for physicians’ prescriptions to us aod save the 


sense of personal bereavement at the | 


WE ARE MAKING A SPECIALTY OF 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Get our prices before buying elsewhere. 

Trusses, an elegant assortment ..... .... .......- $r.75 
Electric Belts............. $s 
Faradic Batteries. $s, $7, $x0 

ountain Syringes . ....2 qr., 80c; 3 qr., 90c; 4. qr. 60 
Peake’s Inhaler, the celebrated Catarrh Cure ..... $t 50 
Siik Stockings .... $3 50 
Malvina Cream or Lotion.............. 35 
Paine’s and Hall’s Catarrh Cure........ 6oc 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.......... $ 70 

Pinkham’s Compound and Damiana Bitters .... ... 75¢c 


&a@f A Pysician always in attendance who will give 
free consultation. 


A. L- BANCROFT 
PIAN OS 303 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, re » moved or stored. 

KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume or tone, 
and extraordi durability, and erred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

Mitcer Partor OrGan.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Witcox & Wuite SyMPuHONyY and 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


"BANCROFT 
W. W. CHASE & CO 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1918 MARKET STREET 


San 


Send for our catalogue. 


Special rates on 


TEN’ SECOND-HAND | 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


_Five different makers— All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 and 25 FIFTH S8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, mear Market Street, S. F. 


WILL REMOVE TO Y.M.C. A. BUILDING 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER rst. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M D. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
Office: r14 Geary Sr., San Francisco. 

Telephone 166. 


PRICESON PRINTING 


roco cards, 2% and 3%, for business or other pur- 


Hours: 12 to 22; 1 to 4. 


soo circulars, 5x8, for socials, ete. etc. ..... ..... 2 = 

50 elegant visiting cards, 75¢; too 00 
P. S.C. E.,” “* B. B.,” and “E. L.,” printing 
a specialty. Paper show-card signs for any 


Country orders specially solicited at lowest S.F prices 
Send for complete price list. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 72434 Market St., S. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 
85384 


TolePphome No. 


234 


— 
vr, 


- 


444°" 


mm 


EASY ano 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lewer Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wheolesale Oyster Dealer 


Beps aT CAL. 


orders. Supply all the leading 
ips. All oysters retailed at whole- 


ces. 
Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 7%, and 47, 48, California Market 
Cal. 


REMOVED. 


Office ef the 
99 


BRUNNINGR 


SEWING MACHINES 


DOMESTIC PAPER PATTERNS 


Has Remeved te 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between Sixth and Seventh. 


forget the Ten, Twe, 
One, on Market Street. 


OH! IF | ONLY HAD HER 


The only hat store. having its own-factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 
328 


Will give-you better value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city, 


‘Send for Ifustrated Catalogue, mailed’ free. 
Near THE Lanvine, FACING THE BEACH, 
AVALON HOME, 
id to ed Mre. A. Wheeler, Manager. aid ga | 
$10, $12 and $16 por week. SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Folks. 


The Dark. 


The Dark comes with me up the stair; 
It follows me to bed; | 

It watches while I say my prayer 
Till the last word is said. 


I scramble in beneath the sheet; 
Down in the orchard rows, 

The Wind gets out his trumpet sweet, 
And blows, and blows, and blows. 


The Dark is in my chamber here, 
The Wind out in the tree; 

My mother says I need not fear 
They will do naught to me. 


Far, far above the Wind, the Dark, 
Sits God, who made them all— 
The grass, the star like a red spark, 
The green bough by the wall. 


My mother with her lamp comes in; 
‘The Dark goes out the door; 

The table legs throw shadows thin 
Across the chamber floor. 


The Wind from out the orchard slips; 
Around the house he goes; 

He sets his trumpet to his lips, 
And blows, and blows, and blows. 


—Lizette Woodward Reese, in the Independent. 


A CAT AND A CHRONICLE. 


This cat was dainty and clean, of 
true Maltese blue gray, with a white 
spot like an old-fashioned brooch un- 
der his throat, and a very clever 
member of the furry and purry fam- 
ily. Most cats care for little else 
than their saucer of cream and a soft 
cushion, when they do not have to 
hunt for a livelihood; but he liked 
adventures. On a Sunday he de- 
lighted in lying on & narrow window- 
ledge outside, where the people walk- 
ing in the street could only see his 
paws hanging over one end, and his 
long tail over the other. 

His tail would wave ominously if 
he heard any sound of which he dis- 
approved. Sometimes he even slept 
on the top of a balcony-railing, where 
one nod might have upset his balance, 
or at least itlookedso. Then, again, 
he would sit quietly in a corner of 
the shop-shelves, while his master 
talked to the children who came to 
buy, and who were startled by seeing 
him suddenly step down on the coun- 
ter, and, after stretching himself un- 
til he looked two yards long, walk 
about among the toys as if he were 
junior partner, at least. | 


The toymaker once told me his own 
story on a Sunday afternoon when he 
had finished watering the scarlet ger- 
aniums that grew in a box by the 
window, and had swept his already 
clean hearth twice, and set in order 
his pretty china plates and cups on 
his cosy tea-table. He sat down then 
with his cat by his side, and told me 
‘how his father and young mother 
died of fever on the vessel that was 
bringing them to the New World, and 
left himself, Jean-Marie, and his lit- 


tle dark-eyed sister, Marie-Jean, or- 


phans. After they landed, they were 
taken under the pretext of charity by 
an old farmer. 

It was a rough, hard life at the 
farmhouse, however, and Jean-Marie 
and his little sister were not allowed 
to be idle. 


him to the orchard and barn, and 
would climb upon his shoulder and 
purr contentedly in his ear. “When 
I was old enough,” said the toymaker, 
“then I ran away to town. I got first 
one job and then another, and was 
generally kindly treated. At 21 I 
had a good living, and at onceI went 
back for my little Marie. She had 
married a young Frenchman, and had 


gone away with her husband six| 


months before; but nobody could 
tell me his name or where they went. 
Very sad I was for my sister; but af- 
ter a while I married, too, and was so 
happy with my wife and little boy 
forthree years. Alas! wife and child 
died; and now I am alone—lI and my 
cat.” 

Affer he had once told his story, 
he would often talk of finding his lit- 
tle sister. Perhaps her husband was 
dead, he had heard once a rumor of 
the kind, and she might make her 
home with him. “It would be beau- 
tiful to work for somebody else, my 
friend. I think if it were not for my 
pet cat I would not have the heart to 
keep my little room clean and warm; 
but a good cat will not live in a 
cold, disorderly house. It is a good 
sign if a housekeeper has a fine cat.” 

It was a great blow to him when I 
reminded hfim one day that Marie 
must be an old woman now, if she 
were alive. He looked very sad, and 
then he brightened up. “Now, do 
you see, my friend, if she is old, she 
will need little comforts; and think 
you not that she will like my little 
slop, and my flowers, and my cat? 

For a long while he had had no 
competition on his street; but one 
sunny morning in May another toy- 
shop with the sign, (6.53 

PAULET 


Sells Toys, Bonbons and Fresh Flowers, 


was opened on the next square. It 
was kept by a neat, bright-faced old 
woman; and the toy-maker soon had 
the mortification.of seeing the chil- 
dren, who were his best purchasers, 
going on the other side of the street 
to Mrs. Paulet’s. But this was not 
the worst; he had missed his favorite 


several times, and now he actually 


saw his beloved and petted cat-sittiag 
lazily washing his paws in the sunni- 
est window of the rival shop. He 
hurriedly put on his hatand prepared 
to invade his enemy’s dominion. 


Only he remembered. 
ve a gray kitten that followed’ 


As he knocked a little sharply, an 
unexpected sound met his ear, the 


| sound of caressing French phrases 
| which the old lady was lavishing 


upon his cat. He opened the door, 


‘| looked at her closefy, then suddenly 


exclaimed, “Is not thy ‘name Marie- 


| Jean ?” 


The old woman turned her bright 
eyes upon him, “Ah, yes! and thou, 
thou art surely Jean-Marie.” 

It was not long before the two 
shops were consolidated in one, and 
a little home realized more than the 
toy-maker’s dream; for the cat was 
not the only pet. Marie’s husband 
was dead; but she had two little 
boys, now at school, who turned 
everything upside down on the holi- 
days, and were as the very light of 
the eyes to the two old folks. And 
the cat discovered them all.— Watch- 
man. 


— 


RICHES. 


“Yes, if I had lots of money, I know 
what I'd do!” said a little boy one 
day; and he gave his head a knowing 
shake, as if he thought a good deal 
more than he chose to tell. 

“Poor child!” said a friend, who 
overheard, “you don’t know anything 
yet; you'll be a great deal wiser when 
you are older. 

“Let me tell you the story of the 
Duke of Brunswick and his diamonds. 
He had more than £4,000,000 worth 
of diamonds, and they made a prison- 
er of him. He never dared leave 
home, even for a night, lest some one 
should steal them. He lived in a 
house built so he couldn’t take any 
comfort in it. It was much like a 
prison, and it was made so thick and 
strong, with the doors and windows 
barred and bolted. A very thick 
high wall was built outside the house 
all round it, and on the top of the 
wall was an iron railing tipped off 
with sharp points that would cut 
like a knife, and so contrived that if 
@ person touched one of them a chime 
of bells would instantly ring. This 
railing cost a great deal of money, 
what would seem a large fortune to 
us. 

“He kept his diamonds in asafe built 
in @ thick wall in his bedroom, where 
he could look at them whenever he 
wished. And his bed was placed 
against this wall, so that no thief 
could get at them without waking or 
killing him. The safe was very 
strong, made of stone and iron. If 
any one should try to pry it open, a 
number of guns would go off that 
would kill the person at once, and at 
the same time bells would be set 
ringing in every room in the house. 

“He had but one window in bis 
bedroom, and that so high up he 
could not see out, and no one could 
get in. The door was made of the 
stoutest iron, and no one could get in 
without understanding the very cur- 
ious lock. Besides all this, he kept a 
se of pistols, all loaded, on his ta- 

6. 

“What a room! What comfort 
could that man take, although he was 
so rich? Poor man! Poor man! He 
didn’t have half the enjoyment in 
life that you children have, who 
have no diamonds to take care of, 
and can run in and out and play as 
you have a mind to. 


“You gee that it is not money that 
makes a person happy. No, indeed. 
Holy Scripture says: ‘Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasures and trouble therewith.’ It 
tells us also to lay up for ourselves 
‘treasures in heaven, where thieves 
do not break through and steal.’”— 
Presbyterian Review. 


NOVEL. KILLED. 


Some years ago a young lady be- 
gan to visit her pastor’s study as a 
religious inquirer. Prayer was of- 
fered for her and the plainest in- 
structions given, but she remained 
unmoved, excepting to regret that 
she could not become a Christian. 
At last, after three months of labor 
and anxiety, her pastor said: 

“I can do nothing with Sophia L.; 
she is perfectly unmanageable. I 
doubt if she will ever yield to the 
claims of the gospel.” 

“What is the trouble? Can you 
not discover the obstacle in her way ?” 
was asked. 

“I fiad that she is an inveterate 
novel reader, and I have come to the 
conclusion that this will keep her out 
of the kingdom.” : 

“Can she not be persuaded to give 
up her novels ?” 

“That ‘is not the point entirely. 
She has wasted her sensibilities over 
unreal subjects so long—so contin- 


ually reversed right and wrong, look- 
ing at vice in the garb of virtue, and 


at virtue in that of unworthiness 
and injustice—that she has destroyed 
her moral senge. She assents to 


| truth, but seems to have no power to 


grasp it; she knows what is right, 
but has no energy of will to do it. 
Her mind is enervated, and I fear 
hopelessly so.” | | 

When we look at the young people 
daily flocking to the public libraries 
for the latest novels, or see them 
lounging away their best hours over 
the story papers and the magazines; 
when we hear of this one or that one 
who “does nothing but read novels 
the whole day through,” we think of 
Sophia L. ‘who-is “perfectly unman- 
ageable” as tothe points of ‘truth and 
duty, and wonder if they, too, must 
be given over to mental and moral 
disease and death.—Selected. 


A YOUNG MAN’S “WILD OATs.” 


So far as 8 young man “sowing his 
wild oats” is concerned, writes Ed- 
ward W. Bok in some editorials for 
young men.in the March Ladtes’ Home 
| Journal, it has always seemed a pity 
to me thatthe man who framed that 
sentence didn’t die before he con- 
structed it. From the way some peo- 
ple talk one would imagine that every 
man had instilled into him at his 
birth a certain amount of deviltry 
which he must get rid of before he 
can become a man of honor. Now, 
what is; called “sowing wild oats” is 
nothing more nor less than self-de- 
gradation to any young man. It 
doesn’t make a man one particle more 
of a man because. he has passed 
through a siege of riotous living and 
indiscretion when he was nineteen or 
twenty; it makes him just so much 
less of a man. It dwarfs bis views of 
life far more than it broadens them. 
And he realizes this afterward. And 
he doesn’t know one iota more of 
“life,” except a certain phase of it, 
which, if it has glitter for him in 
youth, becomes a repellent remem- 
brance to him when he is matured. 
There is no such thing as an inves- 
tigating period in a man’s life; at one 
period it is a8 important to him to be 
honorable and true to the teachings 
of his mother as at another. 

No young man need seek the 
“darker side of life.” The Lord 
knows that it forces itself upon our 
attention soon enough. It does not 
wait to be sought. A young .man 
need not be afraid that he will fail to 
see it. He will see plenty of it, and 
without any seeking on his part 
either. And even if he does fail, he 
is the gainer. There are a great 
many things which we can accept by 
inference as existing in this world. 
It is not a liberal education to see 
them. Too many young men have a 
burning itch to see wickedness—not 


| to indulge in it, as they are quick to 


explain, but simply to see it. But 
the thousands of men who have never 
seen it have never felt themselves the 
losers. If anything, they are glad of 
it. It does not raise a man’s ideal to 
come into contact with certain types 
of manhood or womanhood which are 
only removed from the lowest types 
of the animal kingdom by virtue of 
the fact that the Creator chose to 
have them get through the world on 
two legs instead of four. The loft- 
iest ideal of womanhood that a young 
man can form in his impressionable 
days will prove none too high for 
him in his years of maturity. To be 
true to the best that is within a man 
means, above all, to be an earnest 
believer in the best qualities of wom- 
anhood. 


— 


THE LOST BOY. 


One Sunday, Dwight L. Moody, 
having hired a big circus tent near 
the Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go, preached there in the morning to 
many thousands of saints and sinners 
from the text, “The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” After he had finished, a 
little boy with handsome face and 
form was brought to the platform by 
an officer, who said he had found him 
wandering in the crowd, evidently 
lost. Mr. Moody took the little fel- 
low in his arms, and, standing before 
the great throng, asked the people 
to look at the lost child. 

“This boy has a father who is no 
doubt at this moment looking for him 
with anxious heart,” said the preach- 
er. “The father is more anxious to 


find his boy than his boy is to be 


found. It is just so with our Heaven- 
ly Father. He is seeking us to-day: 


tude. For long years he has been 
following you, O sinner; he is fol- 
lowing you still. He is calling to 
you to-day.” 

At this instant a man with blanch- 
ed face and excited eye was seen el- 
bowing his way toward the platform. 
As he reached it the little boy saw 
him, and, running quickly over the 
platform, threw himself into his 
father’s outstretched arms. The 
multitude witnessed the scene with 
breathless attention, and then broke 
out into a mighty cheer. 

“Thus,” cried Mr. Moody, “will 
God receive you if you will only run 
to him to day. The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” 

The impression made by the in- 
cident was very great, and as the 
people filed out, many eyes were 
filled with tears. God providentially 
gave to the preacher a most vivid 
and. effective object-lesson with 
|which to illustrate and enforce his 
message.— Lpworth Herald. 


Two little girls, one 9 and the oth- 
er 6 years of age, the daughters of a 
farmer, were amusing themselves 
with their books one Sabbath morn- 
ing, and the elder one was reading 
aloud from her Testament, when, 
chancing to read about the Phari- 
sees, the younger looked up and 
asked, “What is Phariseéds, any- 
way?” “Oh,” replied her sister, 
“they're religious people; same, as 
Methodists and Presbyterians.” 
“Then,” querried the 6-year-old, 
“whats papa—a hayseed?”— Mrs. 
O. W. Crawford. . 

_ Ayarice and ambition are the two 
elements that enter inte the compos- 
ition of all crimes. Ambition is 


| boundless and avarice insatiable. 


seeking us with unspeakable solici-. 


young man shortly after rejoiced in 


hope “as anybody would,” when we 
might say a word for Jesus! 
we not embrace each opportunity in 
the future ?—Jndian Witness. 


brother’s guardian-at-large, not sim- 


‘ Importunity means holding on un- 


THE HAPPY DISCIPLE. 


Billy Bray, the converted Cornish 
miner, was always nappy. He said, 
“The Lord sent both vinegar and 
honey, but he. sent the vinegar in a 
spoon and the honey in aladle, praise 
the Lord!” Even so; our blessings 
do exceed our trials, for grace makes 
trial a blessing to the believer. There 
is always something for which to be 
joyful, and always some kind of op- 
portunity to express it. This calls to 
mind another of Billy Bray’s expres- 
sions. Some of the people in his 
church told him that if he did not 
quit praising God so much in the 
meetings they would shut him up in 
a barrel. “Then I'll praise the Lord 
through the bunghole,” was the 
response of the happy man. A Chris- 
tinn can live a joyous life without be- 
ing in a state of constant efferves- 
cence or ebullition, but there should 
be enough of happiness shown in the 
outward life to convince the world 
that the believer, above all others 
has the most to make him happy.— 
Exchange. 


SEIZING OPPORTUNITIES. 


A lady once writing to a young 
man in the navy, who was almost a 
stranger, thought, “Shall I close this 
as anybody would, or shall I say a 
word for my Master?” and lifting up 
her heart for a moment, she wrote 
telling him that his constant change 
of scene and place was apt illustra- 
tion of the words—“Here we have no 
continuing city,” and asked if he 
could say, “I seek one to come.” 
Tremblingly she folded it and sent it 
off. Backcamethe answer: “Thank 
you so much for those kind words. 
I am an orphan, and no one has spok- 
en to me like that since my mother 
died, long years ago.” The arrow, 
shot at venture, hit home, and the 


the fullness of the gospel of peace. 
How often do we as Christians close 
a letter to those we know have no 


Shall 


AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? 
“ My brother’s. keeper! ” 


Not my 


ply his watcher, his criticiser, his ex- 
emplar, his interested friend, not his 
alms-donor nor his patron, not his 
sympathizer nor his confidante, his 
keeper! One who keeps him before 
the remembrance of the Father by 
prayer; keeps him by patient firmness 
and tender sympathy in hours of 
temptation; keeps him facing toward 
righteousness, by constant watchful- 
ness, example, even rebuke; Keeps 
him by every known means from the 
snare of the evil one; keeps him in 
the way of purity by making clean 
the pathway for his feet; keeps him 
by that love which suffereth long 
and is kind, seeketh not its own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, rejoiceth in 
the truth, beareth all things, believ- 
eth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, and never faileth. 
Thus and thus alone can the disci- 
ples of Christ be their brother’s 
keeper.” 


til you get what you want. 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


| 


w. H. TILTON. JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES, 


873 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 

‘Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $), 


ll work wavranted. Fine watchandjew-| shes, Feather Dusters and Woodenware 
on repairing a specialty. 


BATHS. 
Physicians, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregationa Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERIGAN TRACT SOGIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, “Masacer. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
I8S—REGULAR TEACHERS-—!8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


24 Post St, San Francisco. 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. 

New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. Write 4 
to us, and we will keep youinformed. & 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO; 3 & § Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 221 8. Broadway. 
PORTLA’iD: 141 Front Street. 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of THE PAciFic will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


LOS ANGELES. 


ARTHUR E. BrIopLe, Chief Clerk. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


.FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St, San Francisco 


| 


| 


$2 and 82.50 
per day. 
Be We STROBRIDGE, Proprieter. 


PARGELLS, 


— AND 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Sate & Scale Co. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


- San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies. window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


& CO. 


411 Sacramente 8t., San trancisce 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 


oniy 6, AD ap 
Clothes Wringers, Carpet Sweepers | st high tide, and changed daily. 
25 cents. | 
AT WHOLESALE. ML ATCHINGON & CO., 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Werks’ Cheese, 


like a charm, 
Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Marke! 
. Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Saw Francisce 


hot 
oot of 
ason street, terminus of Beach | 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 


1006 MARKET ST., opp. Fifth St. 
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THE PacrFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle, 


Sleep. 


While children sleep, 
They know not that their father toils; 
They know not that their mother prays— 
Bending in blessing o’er their beds, 
Imploring grace for after days. 


‘ While children sleep, 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread; 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed. 


When children sleep, 
They do not see the shining sun; 
They do not know the gracious dew, 
In daily miracles of love, 
Is ever making all things new. 


Do we not sleep ? 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way ? 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep ? 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours; 
We see not how the shadows fall 
Which mark swift-departing hours, 


Ah, still we sleep ! 
Our drowsy eyes see not the light, 
See not the hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us stands 
God’s kingdom and his righteousness. 
— Onward, 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOHN 
BROWN. 


It was in the year 1826. A young 
man of nearly eighteen years, son of 
a respectable farmer in Genesee 
county, New York, whom I shall desig- 
nate as Isaac F., having a difference 
with his father because of some “fast” 


inclinations, suddenly left him and, 


went to a cousin residing in Wads- 
worth, Ohio. My father hired him 
to work putting up hay. While there 
he was very fond of riding a fast 
mare, known by the name of Bullet. 
In the fall his father wrote, saying: 
‘*Tell Isaac if he will come back I 
will forgive all the past.” All advis- 
ed him to go and he started, ostensi- 
bly for Cleveland. The next morn- 
ing I found the bars, where I had 
turned Bullet into a meadow the 
night before, down. Bullet and the 
saddle and bridle were gone. The 
alarm was at once given, the neigh- 
borhood aroused, and scouts sent in 
all directions. After about twenty- 
one days the mare was found running 
at large within the town of Tallmadge, 
twenty miles away, and the saddle 
and bridle were found in Cuyahoga 
River. 

Circumstances pointed to Isaac F. 
as the thief. My father, who was 
judge of common pleas, brought the 
evidence before the grand jury. An 
indictment was found, and a requisi- 
tion from Governor Trimble of Ohio 
on Governor Clinton of New York 
given to John Brown, my father’s 
nephew, then residing in Hudson, 
who was commissioned to serve it. 
He went to the town where the boy’s 
parents resided, finding the boy and 
his father at work in a field. John 
called the boy to one side. Sitting 
down with him on a log, looking him 
sharply in the face, he said, “Isaac, 
can you guess what I want of you ?” 
Without blanching, he said, “No, I 
cannot.” John then showed him the 
warrant. The boy protested his in- 
nocence so strongly and told so 
plausible a story that he began to 
think another man, who had left the 
same day, on whom some suspicion 
had fallen, was the thief. “ Well, 
Isaac,” he said, “your story sounds 
plausible. I hope it is true, but I 
must take you back and let you con- 
vince the people. You shall have a 
fair trial.” | 

The boy turned pale and said, “I 
am guilty! I fancied the mare and 
thought it would be a smart thing to 


take her, but before I had gone ten’ 


miles, the thought, ‘Now you are a 
horse thief,’ began to trouble me. 
And more and more the thought of 
stealing made me despise myself, and 
wish all things were back again. Be- 
fore I had gone another ten miles, I 
could bear it no longer. I took off 
the saddle and bridle, and threw them 
into the river, and turned her loose. 
I took the road to Cleveland, got 
aboard a steamer, and came to Buffalo, 
and then home.” 

John then went to the father and 
Esq. Edson, showed the papers, and 
told of the boy’s confession. His 
father said firmly: “If my son has 
been a horse thief, he must suffer the 
consequences. Ask Esq. Edson if my 
word of honor is good. Leave the 
boy with us to-night, and we will 
deliver him in the morning.” 

Esq. Edson said, “Mr. Brown, what 
Mr. F. promises will certainly be 
done; so go home with me, and I 
will come with you in the morn- 
ing.” | 
After breakfast they went to the 
house. They found Isaac dressed and 
ready, his mother clinging to him 
with sobs, and all the family weeping, 
while in the parlor sat about a dozen 
of the neighors, most of them weep- 
ing. Going into the room, John 
Brown addressed them: “Gentlemen, 
this is the saddest sight I ever saw, 
and I pray I may never see such 
another. You all sympathize with this 
family; none of you can more than I. 
If I take this young man to Ohio, he 
goes to the penitentiary for at least 
two years, and during all that time 
will have for his companions only the 
worst of men, and he may come out 
& hardened villian. Will you help 
meé in a plan to save him?” To this 
they all agreed. “Well,” said he, 

select a good and able man. Let 


him till twenty-one years of age to 


| work for this man on his farm at fair 
wages, receiving three months’ school- 


ing every winter, his wages, except 


enough for clothing, to be sent quar- 


terly to my uncle to pay the expenses 
incurred.” He also asked them to 
sign a bond for Isaac’s future good 
behavior, which they all promised to 
do. John then drew up the indenture 
and bond which they signed before 
he left. 

The boy, completely sobered, work- 
ed faithfully his full time, and became 
a respected citizen. Thirty years 
afterward, after my removal to Wis- 
consin, I heard of Isaac, a prosperous, 
worthy citizen of Racine county, and 
a few years since, of his death in a 
respected old age. Probably he never, 
in his later years, suspected that the 
John Brown so much talked of was 
the man who saved him to a useful 
and happy life.— Northwestern Congre- 
gationalist. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF STANTON UNDER 

LINCOLN. 


The Hon. Henry L. Dawes, in his 
paper “Recollections of Stanton Un- 
der Lincoln,” in the Allantic, speaks 
thus of the great War Secretary: 

“When Mr. Stanton passed from 
the service of Mr. Lincoln to that of 
his successor he was an old man. It 
is true that when he entered upon 
that service he was but forty-seven 
years of age, and that, by the calen- 
dar, three years and three months 
covered the entire period. But, 


measured by what of vital power he 


was called upon to spend in the 
work which fell to him during those 
three years, it was a lifetime. At the 
beginning he was a stalwart athlete, 
though short of stature and of a 
thickest frame, still alert and nimble 
in motion. His eye was dark, and 
both keen and soft. He wore along, 
full beard falling down over his chest, 
and was careless of his attire. But 
his hand was warm, and he greeted 
every one with a smile. On the 
morning of the 15th of April, 1865, 
he left the bedside of the great chief 
whom he had served to the end with 
all the powers at his command, and 
spent the next three hours in the 
discharge of such duties as the peril 
of the moment forced upon him in a 
government without other head. At 
the end of that time he stood by the 
side of Mr. Johnson, as the new 
President took the oath of office at 
his rooms in the Kirkwood House. 
But he was not the same Stanton 
who entered the war office three 
years before. The eye had lost much 
of its luster and fire. Care had 
wrought wrinkies on his brow and 
angles in his face, while gray hairs 
had made grim his flowing beard, 
and elasticity of step had given place 
to the motions of one who had been 
bearing heavy burdens. He had 
overdrawn his bank account of vital- 
ity, and was never afterwards able to 
make it good. Those only who saw 
him on the day which marked the be- 
ginning of his service with Lincoln, 
and on that which closed it, noticed 
this great change and understood its 
meaning. Could the curtain have 
lifted from the next three years of 
his life, even this contrast would 
have been lost in the marvel of the 
change. 

We leave him at the threshold of 
his new service. He had already 
made his place in history, and the 
storm period which followed, valu- 
able as it was in shaping results, 
added little of luster or renown. The 
fame of a great character achieved in 
patrivtic service was assured. If Lin- 
coln was essential to the success of 
the cause of the Union, it is no less 
true that Stanton was essential to the 
success of Lincoln. They were com- 
plements of one great instrumentality, 
which has had no parallel in our his- 
tory. The life of neither of these 
great men can be written without 
that of the other. And yet there was 
no conspicuous character at any 
period of the war more bitterly de- 
nounced than Mr. Stanton. This was 
the penalty of fidelity, and its inten- 
sity certified his efficiency. It was 
because he laid hold of wrong with a 
strong hand, and never loosened his 
grasp, that its perpetrators hated 
him. With him absolute rectitude 
was an iron rule, and he exacted it of 
all in official service. The seekers of 
opportunity, those lying in wait for 
the gains and profits of war, found 


such. He was no courtier, but, on 
the contrary, was rough and blunt, 
especially with those in his way. He 
had no flattering tongue or sinister 
methods, and tolerated none; there- 
fore he failed to be a popular leader 
as the world counts popularity. He 
had defects. His temper, often tried 
beyond measure, sometimes inflicted 
unnecessary wounds; prejudice some- 
times led him to do injustice. Sus- 
picion and uncharitableness were too 
often present with him, blinding his 
eyes. These were the scourges laid 
hold of by imbittered foes to drive 
him from his great work. But he 
heeded them not, and turned neither 
to the right nor to the left, nor slack- 
ened his endeavor while the day 
lasted and the need continued. 


The man who gives me a larger 
outlook upon truth, who helps me to 
see actualities in their true relations, 
performs for me a greater service 


lands.— Anon. 


his father make indentures, bisdine | 


him their enemy, and treated him as’ 


than if he had given me houses _ 


PHILANTHROPY ON CREDIT. 


A good story is told by the New 
York Tribune of the late Mr. Leland, 
former proprietor of the Leland 


Hotel at Springfield, Illinois, and 
‘Judge Matthews, who was, at that 


time, first comptroller of the treas- 
ury. Mr. Leland was a great-heart- 
ed, generous map, very fond of chil- 
dren. Walking out together one 
day, they met a toy-baloon man sur- 
rounded by boys and girls. 

“Hold on, Ace,” said Mr. Leland, 
“there’s a joyous sight,” and the two 
stopped and watched the children 
gaze longingly at the baloons. 

“Fi’ cent apiece.” 

“How much for the lot?” asked the 
philanthropist. . 

The man counted them over. There 
were twenty-one. 

“One doll’ for de lot.” 

Mr. Leland took them all and dis- 
tributed them among the children 
with as much fairness as possible, 
and away the little codgers ran with 
them. 

Then Mr. Leland put his hand in 
his pocket and said: 

“Ace, [haven't a cent. Lend mea 
dollar.” 

“Oh, no,” said Judge Matthews, 
seriously; “you can’t play philan- 
thropist at my expense. Not much.” 

“Well, my man,” said Mr. Leland, 
“I guess you'll have to call at my 
hotel for your money.” 

“No, sir,” said the man, “you give 
me my money or you give me back 
my baloons.” 

“But don’t you see I can do neith- 
er? Come to the Leland House and 
ask for Mr. Leland, and I will pay 
you.” 

‘No, sir,” persisted the man, “you 
pay me my money or give me back 
my baloons. I have seen dat hotel 
trick before.” 

“Come, Ace,” said Mr. Leland, from 
the depth of his troubled soul, “give 
me a dollar.” 

“Not a cent,” said the jndge, “I 
wouldn’t trust you with a dime.” 

“See,” said the man, “your own 
friend no will trust you. You give 
me my money or I will call de police- 
man.” 

Just then there happened along an 
old beggar woman who had lived up- 
on the bounty of the good people of 
Springfield for many a year. She 
stopped and heard enough of the 
conversation to know what it was 
about. 

“Hould on, Misther Layland,” sai 
she, “if yer foine frind there won't 
lave ye the loan av a dollar, begorra 
Oi’m the frind that will,” and as she 
lectured Judge Matthews for the 
“stingiest ould thing out o’jail,” she 
unrolled the money from a dirty rag 
and gave it to the philanthropist. 

Judge Matthews says he never 
tried to play just that kind of a joke 
on Horace Leland again.— Household. 


THE PEN. 


The “iron pen” is mentioned in 
the Bible by Job; the biblical pen is 
supposed to have been a chisel of 
bronze used for cutting hieroglyphics 
on stone or other hard substances. 
Who invented the first flexible iron 
pens, fashioned after the style with 
which we are so familiar, is not cer- 
tainly known. Prior to the advent of 
steel or iron pens,/ quills or reeds 
were used for writing on skins or 
parchments for centuries. The 
English word “pen” is from the 
Latin word penna, a feather, because 
quills were used for pens. The first 
instance of an iron pen being used 
on paper or parchment is recorded as 
having occurred in 1685. This first 
attempt was a rude imitation of a 
quill, and its use very limited. Crude 
and imperfect as this embryo pen 
was, Others fashioned after the 
same model, a clumsy iron quill, 
were the best any one could afford 
up to about the beginning of the 
present century. In 1803 Wise made 
the steel barrel pen, which, besides 
being very clumsy, was also expensive 
—consequently it was never used to 
any great extent. In 1820 Joseph 
Gillot, an ingenious English manu- 
facturer, who had, up to the date 
given, been engaged in the manu- 
facture of a barrel pen, made a lucky 
hit, whereby he could manufacture 
the steel pen in almost exactly the 
same style in which it is used to-day. 
These he made in Birmingham, 
England, and sold at what seems to 
us of the present day an enormous 
figure, $36 per gross. Improvement 
and competition soon reduced the 
price. In 1830, ten years later, they 
sold for $2 a gross, and in 1860 for 
twelve cents. At the present time 
a steel pen, better than the Gillot of 
1820, can be bought for less than 


five cents a gross.—St. Louis Republic. 


A story is told of two Irishmen 
who were caught asleep one night in 
the loft of a burning building. One 
of them hastily drew on his trousers 
and jumped from the window. In 
his fright and hurry he had uncon- 
sciously pulled on the garment 


‘wrong side foremost, with an effect 


which, when he recovered his equili- 
brium after the jump, excited his pro- 
found consternation. “Pat, Pat,” 
called out his companion, still in the 
loft, “air ye kilt intirely?”. “No, 
Moike,” replied Pat in hopeless tones, 
“It’s not kilt Oi am, me ‘bhoy. but I 
fear Oi'm fatally twisted !”"— Popular 


Magazine. 


‘THE TOMATO. 
green to- 


-Baxen Tomators.—Slice 


brown in butter, turning them that 
both sides may be brown. 


Next to the potato in usefulness is 
the tomato, It can be served in a 
great variety of ways. Tomato stew 
in its simplest form is a most entic- 
ing vegetable, that partakes of the 
nature of fruit.. Broiled tomatoes 


broil them if care is taken to cut the 
slices very thin and broil them long 
enough. Phos 

Baxep TomatTors.—These are a pleas- 


and spread in layers with salt, pepper, 
curry, sugar and butter, and lastly a 
layer of bread crumbs. Bake until 
the tomatoes are tender. Five min- 
utes before taking out, pour over 
them a cupful of whipped cream 
sweetened. It will brown before it 
melts, and makes a piquant sauce for 
the dish. 


Tomato Stew.—Cook a quart of to- 
matoes thoroughly, boiling until most 
of the liquor has evaporated. Then 
season with a large piece of butter, 
a large spoonful of sugar, salt and 
pepper. A teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce is a pleasant addition. 
Some prefer curry as a flavor, while 
others like onion. Thicken the stew 
with fine bread crumbs for ten or 
fifteen minutes before serving. This 
is nice eaten with baked potatoes and 
meat or fish. 


Buttermilk is of so much worth 
that it has gained a distinct place in 
materia medica, and is largely pre- 
scribed by the best physicians for 
chest and lung ailments and most 
forms of kidney troubles. An ex- 
clusive buttermilk diet has seemed 
to bring about a cure in many cases 
of Bright’s disease. A proper and 
constant use of it will greatly reduce 
and sometimes cure the craving for 
alcoholic liquors with which many 
persons are afilicted. The craving 
may be satisfied and the system 


of weakened. Buttermilk alone will 
often remedy acidity of the stomach. 
The lactic acid needed in many cases 
is supplied by it much more than by 
any other drink or food. It is said 
to alleviate the depression about the 
heart that so many old people suffer 
from, and it should be constantly 
drank by them. It is, also, to a cer- 
tain extent, a stimulant for the entire 
system, just what the aged need.— 
Medical Adviser. 


Outside pressure has too much to 
do with the appointments of our 
preachers. That taking phrase, “the 
young people,” is put to more than 
its share of service. It is unfortunate, 
indeed, if a man cannot reach the 
young and promising lives around 
him; but too frequently “the young 


ple. “The young people desire a 
change.” Why not say the dancers 
would prefer some one else, or the 
card players demand his removal? It 
would be a more definite, truthful 
way of putting it, and it would have 
the further advantage of letting these 
misguided brethren see just what 
they are doing. 


matoes thin, dust with flour and fry 


are very nice, and it is not difficult to | 


ant variation.’ Slice fresh tomatoes, 


benefited and strengthened instead 


people” really means the worldly pen- |. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


late Prizicipal’ of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ec¢t school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Lecation very advantageous. i 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. | 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. 


HOITT’sS 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first cla:s home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings Superior instruction. The 
bestofcare. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univer-ity or stanford University 
without examination Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 

IBA G HMOITT, Ph.D., Miaster. 
( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 


Offered in Musie, One Hours Kide from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $295. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


| MRS C.T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda 0., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 1, 1894. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 

Mrs. M. K. Braue, Principal. 

Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instfuction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physica 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buil ‘ 


Also, 121 Post St.. bet. Kearny aud Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, L. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


CORDIALLY INDORSED. 


RESTORES 


Natural Growth 


OF THE 


ALL OTHER 


FATL. 


‘“T ean cordially indorse Ayer’s Hair ¢ 
Vigor, as one of the best preparations © 
for the hair. When began using Ayer’s ¢ 
Hair Vigor, all the front part of my head ¢ 
—about half of it—was bald. The use & 
of only two bottles restored a natural g 
growth, which still continues as in my ¢ 
youth. I tried several other dressings, © 
but they all failed, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 9 
is the best.”— Mrs. J. C. PREUSSER, € 
Converse, Texas. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C, AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


G. D. MAYLE, 


COFFEE ‘PARLORS. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco 


TELEPHONE 5219. 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


POST STREET 
Have the most complete studio in the State. 


Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
best Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market Srreet, 8. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Searby’s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
W. M. SEARBY | 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmacen- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are Consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


Our customers say: “Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No. 1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 
Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT 8T., 8S. F. 


.Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 


LIST. Country produce taken, 


Military :: Academy 


UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 


1 Laboratories are larger and better | 


| 


A Select Schoo! for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 13 professors and teach- 
ers. For ca or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. CHUROH, A.M.., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa» Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt is the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. | 

The school is, in addition, accredited tn ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPs will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in oo. training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited a catalogue on application; references re- 

uired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided, Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
} McLzan, D.D.,, 520 Thirteenth St,, Oak 
and, 


ness 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, President 


NESS 


1222 Pime Street, San Franciscc. 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY. 
Mrs, Anne B. Paay, Associate Principal 


TEACHERS: 


Course in English.—Miss Helen G. Bristol, 


Miss Maria F. saunders, Miss Clara M. Os- 


good. 
Depariment of Art.—Mrs. Sara RB. Gamble. 
Esthetic Physical Culture and Elocution.— 
. Frances B. Edgerton. 

Department of French.—Mme. Cortez. 

Department of Music.—Prot. H. J. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, Mis. J. E. Bir- 
mingham, Miss Florence Clark. 

Courses of Lectures given by the Principal, 
and others iavited. 

Careful attention given to the cultivation 
of good manners in the pupils, and the devel- 
opment of right character. 

The next school year opens August 1, 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Inco 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 


Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. 611 and GIS Front Streat, 
San 


INCORPORATED A. D. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


$10,915,829 63 


Losses paid im 70 years, $70,833,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, | 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Branches, te. 


City Surveyer. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 


heaven must be good, earth must be 
good, and there must be a funda- 
mental goodness in man, or else a 
harmony of the ‘three powers’ was 
never intended, and can never be at- 
tained.” Genesis solves'the problem. 


PRESIDENT HARPER ON THE TWO 
HEBREW STORIES OF CREATION. 


BY REV. J. E. WALKER. 


As an avocation, I have been mak- 
ing something of a study of Presi; 


CHURCH NOTES. 


The church in Eagle Rock Valley 
had several years ago two church 
lots offered them, one of which, at 
least, was well located. But the 


of Pomona, for progress in vocal cult- 
. Wednesday was commencement 
day proper. The graduating exer- 
cises occupied the forenoon from 10 
o'clock. All the graduates had parts 


~ 


| 


building of a church was delayed. 
Now that they desire to build. they 
find that one of their lots has been 
sold, and the land of which the other 
is a part is in litigation. They ean- 
not now find another, desirably locat- 
ed, which can even be purchased. 
Moral—Secure your church lots at 
the outset of the settlement. 

At Avalon four new members unit- 
ed with the church by letter June 
-24th. Several are expected to be- 
‘come members on confession in the 
near future. A very large propor- 
tion of the membership are prayer- 
meeting members. Pastor Rade, 
since he began work there three 
months ago, has sent in seven 
subscribers to Tue Paciric. If all our 
pastors should make like effort our 
subscription list would be greatly en- 
larged. | 

The church at Santa Monica has 
given unanimous call to Rev. Geo. H. 
DeKay to be its pastor. The call is 
accepted. At the same meeting it 
was announced that Brother James 
Campbell, a member of the church, 
would give three contiguous lots for 
a church building on condition that 
the church incorporate in its by-laws 
& provision that no person be receiv- 
ed or retained as a member of the 


church who uses, traffics in, or in any | 


way gives support or license to those 
who traffic in intoxicating drinks. 
The church voted unanimously to ac- 
cept the lot with these conditions. 


COMMENCEMENT AT POMONA COL- 
LEGE. 


The last week in June was a proud 
and eventful one in the history of 
this institution. It observed its sixth 
anniversary and its first commence- : 
ment. The promises and expecta- 
tions of six years were realized in the 
bestowal of diplomas upon ten grad- 
uates. 

The exercises began with the bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday. To 
the great disappointment of all, his 
own not the least, President Baldwin 
was detained at the East by business 
of importance to the College. If any 
one could make amends for this ab- 
sence, it was Rev. Dr. Hutchins of 
Los Angeles. His text was Psalm Ix: 


as follows: “Judas Maccabeus,” Rog- 
er Sherman Day of Los Angeles; 
“Birds,” Charlotte Coffin Barrows, 
Claremont; “Be Thyself,” Eugene 
Huntington Benson, Redlands (ex- 
cused); ‘Local Economic Problems,” 
George Stedman Sumner, Claremont; 
“Economy of Energy,” Minnie J. 
Borst, Los Angeles; “Personality the 
Vehicle of Truth,” Ernest Almond 
Owen, Pomona; “Sociology a Field 
for College Alumnz,” Helen Suwner, 
Claremont; “The Anglo-Saxon Race,” 
David P. Barrows, Claremont; ‘Per- 
spective,” Guenevere Beatrice Metkiff, 
Pomona; “Altruism,” Arthur Sherman 
Smith, Pomona. Of these Misses 
Barrows and Metkiff received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters. and Mr. 
Owen, Bachelor of Science; the oth- 
ers, Bachelor of Art. The diplomas 
were presented, with well chosen re- 
marks, by Mr. H. K. W. Bent of 
Pasadena, President of the Board of 
Trustees. A bountiful collation was 
served by the Claremont ladies. at 
the close of tbe exercises in the 
chapel and adjacent rooms, followed 
by short addresses by Professor 
Sumner, Professor Brackett, Rev. 
Ada Bowles of Pomona, Mr. Smith of 
the graduating class, Miss Loomis, 
class of 997, Rev. Dr. Gordun of 
Lordsburg, Rev. Mr. Bennett of Po- 
mona, and President McPharren of 
Occidental University. The speakers 
were introduced by Rev. Dr. Hutch- 
ins, in his usual happy manner. 
During Tuesday and Wednesday 
the work of the School of Art and 
Design was on exhibition. The ad- 
dresses by the students were gener- 
ally of a high order. This is espe- 
cially true of the senior preparatory 


class and of ‘the graduates, who did 
not hesitate to grapple with some of: 


the latest and most serious social 
quéstions; handling them most inter- 
estingly. The class oration of Mr. 
Barrows on “Modern Civilization and 
Savagery” was a startling arraign- 
ment of the white race for its unwise 
as well as wicked dealing with other 
races. The abundance and excel- 
lence of the music contributed great- 
ly to the success of the commence- 
ment as a whole. A large and de- 
lighted audience listened to the great 


dent Harpers articles in the January 
and February numbers of The Biblis. 
cal World, on “The Two Hebrew 
Stories of Creation.” I find much 
that is well worthy of consideration, 
but some things also that seem open 
to objection. | 
On page 15 he says: “Were the 
days of creation days of twenty-four 
hours? Yes,said ihe men of twenty- 
five years agvoor thére is no truth in 
the Bible.” «More than thirty years 
ago, in a Christian institution of 
learning, I was taught that the work 
of creation had covered vast sons of 
time, and thet Genesis must be inter- 
preted in a@yrdance with this; and 
when I stucued..theology twenty-five 
years ago undgr a professor, voted 
too old by some)he argued that the 
writer could nét have used acientifi- 
cally accurats Janguage in this .ac- 


count of the creation, because such 


language did not then exist, and that 
this must be bovne in mind in inter- 
preting Gen. :r Still it had long 
seemed to me that the writer must 
have meant, and must have been un- 
derstood by his).readers, to mean a 
day of twenty:‘our hours. But, re- 
cently, while reflecting on the bold, 
free use of figurative language by 
the Hebrews, and their conception of 
the eternity of Jehovah, in connec- 
tion with an entirely different sub- 
ject, the use of the word day in 
Gen. i flashed before my mind in a 
new light. “t seemed so fitting, and 
so in keeping: with Hebrew thought 
and usage, taspeak of those «ons of 
creation as divs.in the work of God, 
that now I c « easily believe that the 
writer so in‘ended it, and his readers 
so understood it. 

The peculiar structure of Gen. i is 
well brought’:out by President Har- 
per, but to ny mind its peculiarities 
of structure aré too marked to be ac- 
counted for as mere incidents of a 
writer's style. In fact, they are very 
closely analogous to the rhyme and 
meter of poetry, and seem to be just 
as much intentional on the part of the 
author as is the regular structure of 
a poem. They put the story intoa 
shape remarkably well adapted for 
its safe and accurate preservation 
from age to age through oral trans- 


Heaven and earth were made good, 
and man was created in the image of 
the good Creator; but being deceived 
by a tempter, he chose evil, and went 
on from bad to worse, till the flood 
called a halt. 

Again, I was never taught a me- 
chanical theory of inspiration. Thirty 
odd years ago I read in a book in the 
library of an evangelical Sabbath- 
school that there were seeming dis- 
crepancies in the Scripture narra- 
tives; but that this need not militate 
against the essential inspiration and 
reliability of the Bible on all matters 
of vital importance. In the semi- 
nary I was taught the “dynamic” 
theory of inspiration, or what I would 
call effectual inspiration. The Holy 
Spirit wrought in the inspired agent 
to such a degree and in such a man- 
ner as to be effectual for the work in 
hand. “He that wrought for Peter 
‘unto’ the apostleship of the circum- 
cision, wrought for me also unto the 
Gentiles.” At a critical point, Peter 
erred in his treatment of the Gen- 
tiles; but Paul did not so err, for 
here was involved one of the very 
things for which he was inspired; so 
I believe that the Bible is effectually 
inspired and every portion absolutely 
reliable within the scope of its own 
purpose. My attitude toward criti- 
cism of the Bible is much the same 
as toward criticism of a friend whom 
I have the best reason to trust and 
love as my superior both in mind 
and heart. When defect after defect 
is charged against him, I will in each 
case, unless it is proven beyond a 
reasonable doubt, give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Approaching ques- 
tions of Biblical’ criticism in this 
spirit, one alleged discrepancy after 
another has failed to prove itself be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. If this is 
not the right spirit in which to ap- 
proach criticism of the Scriptures, 
pray what is? Has God, or has he 
not, made revelations to man? Did 
the Spirit, or did he not, inspire men 
to receive, and preserve, and safely 
transmit these revelations? Which 
is the more reasonable hypothesis ? 

I have been surprised at the man- 
ner in which critics assume that the 
Bible must be at fault, whenever it 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


BY REV. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


I have noticed Brother Bristol's 
criticism on the antiquity of man. 
Would not it be as well to say we 
don’t know about that? Agnosticism 
on some subjects is at least modest. 
If scholarship finds evidence in the 
stratified earth that man was there 
away back in the anti-historic ages, 
that does not hurt the Bible or hurt 
our faith in its inspiration. The Bible 
don’t fix the date of man’s creation. 
Brother Bristol don’t claim that it 
does. He guesses that it was some- 
time between seven and eight thou- 
sand years ago. Why not give a 
leeway of seven hundred or eight 
hundred thousand? The date does 
not concern us, and the Bible does 
not settle the question. It was not 
given for that purpose. It was given 
to teach of theism, not of antiquity. 
In the beginning God created. We 
have no intimation when the begin- 
ning was. Mr. Bristol don’t pretend 
to fix it. He guesses it was seven or 
eight thousand years ago. We don’t 
know, we don’t care, when it was. 
What we want to know, and what the 
Bible tells us, is that God was there 
and that he created. 


God created man in his own image. 
That does not mean that he formed 
man mechanically out of earthy sub- 
stance, and that the earthy substance 
was in his image, into which he 
breathed the breath of life, and the 
earthy image became a living soul. 
God is a spirit. Man, too, is a spirit, 
and only because he is a spirit is he 
in the image of God. The Bible 
don’t tell us that man was made in 
mature stature. Adam is & generic 
term meaning the human race, and 
God makes all men in the same way. 
He makes all men as he made the 
world, in a very elementary form. 
Sir Isaac Newton began no larger 
than a dewdrop, and developed out 
into all the proportions of genius. 


be known, or the time in which they 

lived and labored. Their work car- 

ries within it the truth that it re- 

veals the handwriting of divinity. 
Eureka. 


THE ENGLISH CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 


One hundred new Christian En- 
deavor societies were organized in 
England in one week. This makes over 
1,500 Christian Endeavor societies in 
the British section. The National 
Convention which was recently held 
in the Metropolitan. Tabernacle in 
London crowded that immense struc- 
ture. One of the leading papers of 
London says: “It was a phenomenal 
and epoch-making gathering, and in 
itself an object lesson as to the immense 
force and vigor underlying the move- 
ment. As the gatherings showed no 
perceptible fluctuations, for at each 
meeting the Spurgeon Tabernacle 
was crowded, it is evident that the 
Endeavorers stuck conscientiously 
to their convention, leaving the 
attractions and sights of London un- 
seen.” Among the speakers were 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon and Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. On the platform at one time 
were representatives not only from 
prominent English towns, but also 
members from America, New Zealand, 
India, Tangiers, Australia and even 
Madagascar. One of the sessions 
was-presided over by a member of 
Parliament, Mr. A. E: Hutton, who is 
also a prominent Endeavorer. The 
movement in the United States was 
officially represented by Hon. John 
Wanamaker, representing as he did 
the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor in his capacity as Trustee. 
Mr. Wanamaker received an ovation 
and was a great help to the convention. 

So it is to be seen that the move- 
ment promises the same great future 
that has become history in the United 
States. Indeed the Christian En- 
deavor Society is becoming more and 
more a world-wide organization. 


The latest mail from Australia 
brings enthusiastic accounts of 
immense conventions held in the 
Island Continent. Australia has even 
more Christian Endeavor societies 
now than England, and the growth in 
this’ country under the Southern 
Cross rivals that in this land. 


The world was once in gaseous form, 
out of which evolved the earth as it 
is. The story of creation is a divine- 
ly inspired poem, not history, any 
more than Ulysses, or “Hamlet,” or 
“Paradise Lost,” or “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” are history. Mrs. Stowe says, 
“God wrote ‘Uncle Tom.’” Many 
say the same of “Paradise Lost,” of 
Dante, and other sacred drama. 
The story of the creation, of the Gar- 
den of Eden, of the flood, of 
the burning bush, of the thunderings 
of Sinai, the story of the flood, of 
the tower of Babel, of Samson, of 
Jonah, of Job, of the prodigal son, of 
the rich man and Lazarus, and the 
good Samaritan—are all inspired alle- 
gory, and all the more divinely true 
on that account. Jesus spake by 
parables, as did the patriarchs and 
prophets before him. The Bible is a 
divinely inspired book. Its themes 
are too lofty and ethereal for the 
prosy detail of history. Hence, a re- 
sort to the pictures of the artist 
whose brush, under the guidance of 
Divinity, draws out in lineaments that 
beggar all description the thoughts of 
the Almighty, which, reduced to 
things, become the world and all 
that dwell therein. 


oratorio, and ringing applause follow- 
ed most of tbe solos and choruses. 
The singing and instrumental parts 
with which the other exercises were 
interspersed met a like reception. 
The’ attendance from out of town was 
large, though the hospitality of the 
citizens proved equal to its demands. 
The appearance of the village has 
much improved since last year. 
Those familiar with college towns 
that are little else will be prepared 
to hear that considerable work has 
been spent during the last few weeks 
upon the village toilet. The result 
is the clearing of the central portions 
of the town-site from cactus, sage- 
brush, etc., the grading of the princi- 
pal streets and sidewalks, and the 
planting of rows of palms and other 
trees along them. Certain straight 
streets through the College premises 
have been discontinued, and the en- 
tire campus laid ouf as a park, with 
winding walks and driveways, and 
planted with trees and shrubs. 


seems to disagree with the ancient 
writers of profane history. Did these 
latter have such a passion for truth- 
fulness as is now found nowhere on 
this earth outside of Christendom.,? 
Even old Confucius stands convicted 
of falsifying history, lest by exposing 
the wickedness of a sovereign he 
should weaken the popular reverence 
for royalty. The Chinese to-day 
stumble over the plain truthfulness 
of the Old Testament narrative, and 
are inclined to think that the writers 
must have been blind to the wicked- 
ness of the crimes which they relate. 
For the Chinese are total strangers 
to the high level of truthfulness on 
which Scripture narrative moves. 
They have a saying that “if no one 
lied for three days the heavens would 
fall.” Outside of the question of in- 
spiration, the Old Testament has un- 
usual marks of truthfulness; in fact, 
is unique in this respect, if only, if 
only it did not relate any marvelous 
stories of the supernatural. There is 
the rub. True, President Harper 
does not reject the supernatural, but 
he has devoted much study to the 
works of men who do. 

i The current, use.in China of the 


mission. In my youth on the frontier 
in America, some popular songs would 
pass from mouth to mouth, and neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, and be ac- 
curately sung by hundgeds who 
never saw it either written or in print. 
It was the regular structure of the 
words and music -which--made this 
possible. The peculiar structure of 
Gen. i is like stays and braces in the 
packing of a typewriter or organ that 
must o safely to the heart of Africa, 
or the back side of China. 


- As to the source of the story, the 
facts embodied in it could have come 
only from a divine revelation, and 
the revelation once put into this 
shape by the prophet to whom it was 
made, and delivered to devout wor- 
shipers of Jehovah, would be faith- 
fully and accurately transmitted, so 
long as there was an unbroken suc- 
cession of such men. Inall my read- 
ing of “higher critics” on the sub- 
ject of oral tradition, I have never 
seen any importance attached to the 
moral character of those who hand 
down traditions. But surely there 
would be a radical difference in the 
transmission cf tradition by holy men 
of God, and by impure, vainglorious: 


if 4—“Thou hast given a banner to 
a them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth.” Un- 
M der symbols drawn. from heraldry, 
f the preacher set forth the character- 
istics of the Christian manhood which 
i | the times demand. It was a masterly 


discourse, and the closing portion, 
addressed more directly to the grad- 
uating class, most solemn and tender. 
Rey. Dr. W. D. Williams of San Fran- 
cisco addressed the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the evening, his subject 
being “The Grand Young Man.” 
“Sak | The Freshman debating contest for 
Rey | the Dole prize took place on Monday, 
at 3 o'clock. The first prize was 
- awarded to Miss Jean Loomis of 
North Pomona, and the secund to 
z Gilbert N. Brink of Pomona. The 
4 closing exercises of the Senior Pre- 
paratory class occupied Monday 
| evening. The speakers were as fol- 
Batis lows: “The Upward Tendency of 
mt Life,” Thomas Fairchild Browns- 
‘ie combe; “The Free Kindergarten,” 
vt. Sadie Louisa Lewis; “The New Afri- 
hey ca,” Edwin Martyn Harwood; “Mid- 
it night Oil,” Leon Samuel Freeman; 
“An Ancient Motto,” Blanche Arvilla 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CELEBRATION 
OF THE FOURTH. 


The Christian Endeavorers of the 
city celebrated the Fourth at Camp 
Taylor, in Marin county. Owing to 
the railroad troubles, but few from 
across the bay and other localities 
were present. The affair, however, 
proved to be a very pleasant one for 
those who did attend. Some appro- 
priate exercises took place in the 
grove, at which “America,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and other 
patriotic songs were sung. Addresses 
on different branches of the subject 
of “Good Citizenship” were given by 
Rev. J. Q. Adams, Mrs. Nellie Bless- 
as Eyster and Rev. W. B. Noble, 

In the afternoon a number of dif- 
ferent. kinds of races took place, 
which were quite amusing to the young 


Hymn. 


BY MRS. L. M. HOWARD. 


From northern pinewood forest, 
From southern orange, groves, 


~ 


& 


Tilton; “Power,” Edwin Franklin 
Hahn; “Ignoble Fame,” George Ray 
Horton; “Burdens or Wings,” Eliza- 
beth Antoinette Ward; “O Tempora! 
O Mores!” Horace Bayles Ferris. At 
the close,the Latin prize for the best 
Latin thesis by a Sophomore, on an 
assigned topic, was awarded to 


From distant wind-swept prairies, 
Where the wild Indian roves; 
From every sun-kissed mountain, 

From every desert plain, 
The call comes for the gospel; 
It must not come in vain. 


O’er all our mighty country 
Each heathen nation stands, 
And to us for deliverance : 


‘and ‘mendacious 


men who would 
rather lie than say “I do not know.” 
Indians hav. been known to amuse 
themselves b'):making up traditions 
to relate to the inquisitive white man. 

Again, as to the purpose of the 
“first story,”; I question whether 


‘beautifal expression quoted above, 
« heaven, earth, man, harmonious,” is 
as a propitious, four-cornered phrase 
handy for gambling purposes; while 
harmony is now sought not by reform- 
ation, but by a vast*system of silly 
devices for securing a lucky lot from 
heaven and a lucky environment on 


God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden—not a garden of acres with 
miles and bounds, but a garden of 
purity, where he placed man and 
cast upon him the fearful responsi- 
bility of keeping it pure. Of his own 
will he yielded to temptation, and re- 


people, including the juniors, who 
took part in them, as well as to the 
spectators. An abundant stock of 
well-filled lunch-baskets had been 
taken along by the different parties 
and individuals composing the com- 
pany, so that the occasion was large- 


this can be limited mainly to the “in- 
stitution of the Sabbath.” There is 
an ever-recurring refrain which seems 
to voice its purpose—“ God saw that 
* it was good”—a refrain which 
culminates in the words: “* And God 
saw everything that he had made; 
and, behold! it/ was very good.” Is 
it not the main‘purpose of the story 
to set forth the goodness of the cre- 
ation as it came from the hand of 
God, and his satisfaction therein ? 
The Sabbath rest itself emphasizes 
this. Jehovah : rest, rests satisfied 
in a good work brought toa con- 
summation. Thus interpreted, the 
story is a fitting introduction to what 
follows, and especially brings into 
marked contrast’ God’s satisfaction 
with man as te created him, and his 


ly that of a grand picnic. Mirth and 
merriment prevailed everywhere, and 
yet not an unseemly act or word, so 
far as known, was seen or heard. 
The bar-tender had doubtless laid in 
a good supply of liquid refreshments; 
not a drop of his stock was drunk by 
@ genuine Endeavorer, and probably 
not a sigle one was seen with even 2 
cigar in his mouth during the entire 
day. W. 


duced his Eden to a garden of thorns. 
What a picture of human life, of hu- 
man depravity and of human retribu- 
tion ! 

It is when we try to turn the 
tropes of inspired poetry into the dull 
detail of history that we get into 
trouble with skeptics. We can hold 
no argument with them when we 
claim p!enary inspiration for the Bi- 
ble as a book of history. It is only 
by an admi<sion of its dramatic char- 
acter that we can maintain its inspir- 
ation. It is the picture of the artisan 
that brings conviction of truth to 
our minds, not the pigment by which 
he colors the picture. 

So the picture of a sacred allegory 
may impress us as divinely inspired, 
whilé the personnel of the story is al- 


earth. The phrase itself, with its 
materialistic dualism, lays the founda- 
tion for this perversion of itself. This 
is a sample of how the great truths 
which here and there intervene in 
the solid masses of superstition in 
this land are “held down in unright- 
eousness.” Men living in well-order- 
ed communities at home may go on 
to discriminate between the essential 
“Word of the Lord” and its embodi- 
ment in the Bible. But when a man 
plunges into the midst of this pagan 
darkness, plunges in to stay in it for 
years and conquer it, he wants the 
Word of Jehovah in a concrete form; 
and he has it, not in the shape of the 
crude ore to be toilsomely refashion- 
ed, but as a finished blade. In the 
crisis of battle, when the men are 


Charles H. Ward of Carpenteria, and 
the Philip Jameson Norton Prize for 
entering College from the classical 
course of the Preparatory School 
with the highest grade, to George R. 
Horton of Ontario. 

Tuesday was class day. At 9 
o'clock the Seniors and their friends 
gathered on the lawn in front of 

; Sumner Hall, where they planted a 
a pine tree, and Miss Metkiff read a 
he ) poem. At 10:30 the company re- 
i paired to the chapel, the platform of 
which had been made tastefully gay 
with flowers and pepper and palm 
branches, and overarched by the 
class motto, “His to Prosthen”; and 
listened to an oration on “Modern” 
Civilization and Savagery” by David 


> 


They stretch their dusky hands; 
Millioas of childish voices | 
Are asking us the way 
To Christ, their loving Saviour— 
We must not say them nay. 


+ 


We must not cease our labors 
Till o’er our country broad 
We have prepared a highway, 
A highway for the Lord; 
Until he comes triumphant, 
To reign from shore to shore; 
And his name be exalted 
Now and forever more. 


Purge us, O Lord, though it be 
with fire! Burn up the chaff of van- 
ity and self-indulgence, of hasty 
prejudices, second-hand dogmas, 
husks -which do not ‘feed my soul, 
with which I cannot be content, of 
which I .feel ashamed daily—and if 


- 


toe 


how 
orm, 


Religious Telescope: When the joy 
of religion in the soul shines out 
through the face and speaks hope 
and good cheer through the behav- 
iour of its possessor, then it is that it 
has @ very persuasive power over the 
minds of the unconverted. | 


P. Barrows, and a class history by | there be any grains of wheat in me, | displeasure «}) man’s corruption of ae 
} Charles H. Harwood. The afternoon | any word ot Chaat or power of ac- ee sf ’ sorely tried, it is not philosophical. together fictitious. If the SrgOeT Awarded 
exercises, in the “Wash,” consisted of | tion, which may be of use as seed for| Chinese phriosophers have dis- | arguments, but the “Forward, march” 0 pe Raganadic be fg ee Hi Honors—World’s Fair. 


of a trusted leader that will hurl 
them on to victory. If this is true of 
ourselves, how much more must it 
be true of the native workers whom 
we are training to do a thousand-fold 
more than we ever can accomplish. 

Szaowt, Foochow, China, May 10th. 


cussed the question, “Is human na- 
ture fundamentally good or bad?” 
The heterodo~ ‘writers have piled up 
facts from his. vry and experience to 
show that men are spontaneously 
bad; but. the orthodox scholars’ have 
felt that to admit this would be to 
argue that heaven itself is bad, and 
would overthrow the foundations of 
morality. They class “ heaven, earth, 
man” as the “three powers.” “And 
* heaven,’ earth, man, harmonious” is 
the goal before the mind of the sages. 
They point to conscience and sym- 
‘pathy as proofs that humanity is at 
bottom : good; and they attribute the 
prevalence of evil to bad example. 
But they fail to show where the - bad 
example first came from, and how. it 
came to be so prevalent. “ But 


a class song by R. Sherman Day; a 
composite poem read by Miss Helen 
Sumner, and an oration by Arthur S. 
Smith. Throughout them all ran a 

noticeable absence of solemnity. 


Tuesday evening was devoted to 
the anniversary of the School of 
Music. The “Oratorio of the Cre- 
ation” was rendered by a chorus of 
sixty voices and an orchestra of fif- 
teen pieces. The solo parte were 
borne by Miss Grace Miltimore, Pro- 
fessor F’, A. Bacon and Mr. H. S&S. 
Williams, from the First Congrega- 
tional church choir, Los Angeles. 
Prizes were ‘awarded for proficien 
in piano work to Misses Pearl Harris 

of San Bernardino, Mary P. Camp- 
bell of Claremont and Lilian P. Rice 
of Pomona; also to Mrs. B. F. Bond 


my nation after me, gather it, O 
Lord, into thy garner !— Charles 
Kingsley. 


If life be looked at from a pagan 
point of view, it seems sad that time 
should hurry away so fast, and that 
youth should leave us, and life on 
the whole be so short. Christianity 
alters all. This life is not the only 
sphere of being. If the great ob- 
jects of life be fulfilled, who can 
mourn at the advance of life toward 
its final blessedness ?—James Smetham. 


Within twenty years, the Congre- 
gational churches of Cleveland, O., 
have increased from eight to twenty, 
and their membership from 1,500 to 
5,200, besides five missions. 


don’t hurt the Bible. The Bible was 
not given to teach chronology at all, 
and so far as it alludes to it, it uses it 
as pigment in shading a divinely in- 
spired picture, in which religious 
truth is delineated to convince the 
world of righteousness, of temper- 
ance, and of a judgment to come. 


The higher critics that find literal, 
historic and chronological inaccur- 
acies in the text of the Bible don't 
find any want of symmetry or beauty 
in the inspired picture which the 
various writers of the Book, like so 
many different artists, have contribut- | 
ed to perfect. The picture is divinely 
inspired, whatever be said of the ar- | 
tists who painted it. To this end it 
is not essential that the artists’ names | 


We should be thankful that life 
comes to us in such little bits. We 
can live one day well enough. We 
can carry one day’s burden. We can 
do one day’s duties. We can endure 
one day’s sorrows. It is a blessing 
that this is all God ever gives us at a 
time. We should be thankful for | 
the nights that cut off from our view 
our to-morrows, so that we cannot 
even see them till they dawn.—J. R.| 


Miller, D. D.. 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 
irom Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
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